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COMING EVENTS 
OF INTEREST 
TO ALL 
MEMBERS 





March 6, The Mechanical Rectifier 


SPONSORED BY THE ELECTRICAL SECTION 


Otto Jensen, manager of the Rectifier Division of the 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, will speak Monday, March 
6, on the subject, “The Mechanical Rectifier.” 

He will describe the basic operating principles of the 
mechanical rectifier and will tell the story about how this 
device was obtained in Germany at the end of World War 
Il. He will describe the two major installations of the 
rectifier made in this country. 

Mr. Jensen graduated from the Technical Engineering 
College in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1919. He has been 
associated with the Western Electric Company (Hawthorne 
Works), Sargent and Lundy, and has been with the I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Company since 1928 in various capacities. 
He was appointed manager of the Rectifier Division in 1946. 
He is a member of A.I.E.E. and of the Rectifier Chemical 


Society. 


March 13, Deafness in Industry 
SPONSORED BY FIRE PROTECTION AND SAFETY SECTION 


F. R. Zintz has selected “Ignore Deafness and Pay the 
Price” as the title of his address to be given on Monday, 
March 13. Mr. Zintz is with Otarion, Inc., manufacturers 
of hearing aids and speech testing equipment. 

He will discuss deafness as it affects industry, explaining 
its effect on the individual, on production and on plant 
safety. He will show the results of plant surveys, bringing 
out the importance of testing for deafness in individuals to 
secure job satisfaction and maximum production. 

Mr. Zintz has spent over two years in research on indus- 
trial deafness and has written widely circulated papers on 
this subject. He received his B. S. degree at Illinois Institute 
of Technology and is a member of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management. 

This meeting is a “must” for all safety engineers and 
personnel managers. 
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March 20, Railroad Terminals 


SPONSORED BY THE BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL AND 
TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING SECTIONS 

“Unification of Railroad Passenger Stations in Chicago,” 
will be the subject of this joint meeting on March 20. A 
panel of four men will discuss this important and timely 
subject. The first speaker, a representative of the Chicago 
Plan Commission, will describe the overall problem. 

Afterward, a representative of each of the three major 
groups interested in the problem will describe the plan that 
is being sponsored by his particular group, and will discuss 
its advantages. These speakers and the groups they represent 
are as follows: 

Carl G. Gardner, executive director, Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. 

W. G. Winholtz, executive director, South Side Planning 
Board. 

C. H. Mottier, vice-president and chief engineer, Illinois 
Central Railroad. 


March 27, No WSE meeting. 
April 3, Coal and Oil Gasification 


SPONSORED BY THE GAS, FUELS AND COMBUSTION SECTION 


P. C. Keith, president and director, Hydrocarbon Re- 
search, Inc., will speak on “Manufacture of Heating Gas 
from Coal and Fuel Oil” Monday, April 3. 

He will review recent developments in the production 
of heating gas by the gasification of low grade coal and 
heavy fuel oil. His talk will include a description of a 
process recently developed. The production of both base 
load gas and peak load gas will be considered. In addition 
to engineering considerations, Mr. Keith will present a de- 
tailed review of the economic features of heating gas manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Keith is a chemical engineer and since his graduation 
from M.I.T. he has been associated with the Petroleum 
Industry, serving in various capacities with companies such 
as Texas Company, Universal Oil Products and M. W. Kellog 
Company. From 1942 to 1945 he was vice president, direc- 
tor and technical head of the Kellex Corporation, and in 
this capacity he was responsible for the design and construc- 
tion of the gaseous diffusion equipment at Oak Ridge. Mr. 
Keith holds numerous patents relating to the oil refining 
industry. 


April 12, Professional Women’s Council 
Dean Ovid Eshbach, of Northwestern University’s Tech- 


nological Institute, will speak before the Professional 
Women’s Council and guests, on the subject, “Technical Edu- 
cation for Women.” All WSE members are invited. 





Note: WSE members who would like to 
review books are asked to contact Edison 
Brock, Book Review chairman, or John E. 
King, Libary Committee chairman. 
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MIDWEST ENGINEER 


ADDRESS OF THE RECIPIENT 
WASHINGTON AWARD OF 1950 


STEEL 


By WILFRED SYKES 


Chairman, Executive Committee, 


Inland Steel Company 


During the last fifty years, the steel 
industry in the United States has devel- 
oped under a system of private competi- 
tive enterprise. There has been no place 
in the industry for those who were either 
unwilling or unable to meet the keenest 
competition from other producers. At 
the beginning of the century it was obvi- 
ous that economies would develop by 
integration of the plants and sources of 
raw material which would enable manu- 
facturers to produce their own raw ma- 
terials and finish their product into the 
multitude of forms required by the con- 
sumers. This was the reason that led to 
the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation which many have wrongly 
considered as an attempt at monopoly. 
As a matter of fact, the stability which 
this great organization gave to the in- 
dustry enabled the smaller competitors 
to grow and become integrated units un- 
til they could seriously challenge even 
this great corporation. 


The essential difference between the 
steel industry in the United States and 
in other parts of the world is that in 
this country there has been free, and 
sometimes rather fierce, competition, 
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whereas in other parts of the world it is 
the practice to form cartels with the idea 
of limiting and apportioning production 
and avoiding free, unfettered competi- 
tion. Sometimes in this country when 
competition has been particularly keen 
some of our politicians have thought 
that non-competitive methods, or an ap- 
proach to the cartel system, would better 
achieve stability and prosperity. Such 
an attempt was made through the N.R.A. 
in 1934, but, as everyone knows, this 
was a miserable failure. 


The competitive spirit has forced all 
members of the industry to take advan- 
tage of any new developments or im- 
provements. This applied not only to 
lowering the costs of production but also 
to improvement in quality and produc- 
tion. 


The steel industry in the United States 
produces approximately one-half of all 
the steel consumed in the world, and has 
reached a capacity of 100,000,000 tons 
of ingots annually. Since 1940 the steel 
industry has increased its capacity from 
about 82,000,000 tons annually, or by 
about 18,000,000 tons. Since the war 
it has expended private funds in excess 
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of one billion dollars to 
equipment, increase capacity and im- 
prove quality. Contrary to general opin- 
ion, even during the war when the gov- 
ernment was financing the building of 
many plants, the owners of the steel com- 
panies expended for increased capacity 
to meet national emergency needs, more 
than the total government outlay. 


As a result of the lack of progress 
made under the cartel system, as com- 
pared with our rapid expansion and de- 
velopment under our free competitive 
system, people from all over the world 
are now coming to this country to pur- 
chase equipment and study our methods 
and, where possible, to acquire the 
“know how” that has been developed 
here. As a matter of fact, the rehabili- 
tation of the steel industry in Western 
Europe which is now being accom- 
plished, is dependent almost entirely 
upon American equipment and knowl- 
edge, and is also, unfortunately, largely 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 


And we have not yet stopped in our 
endeavor to improve our operations or 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


the quality of our product. It is esti- 
mated that in 1950 the steel industry will 
spend about five hundred million dol- 
lars, provided from their own resources 
without government subsidy. 


Steel is such a common article that 
the public seldom realizes how import- 
ant it is as an integral part of all indus- 
try. It is the basis for our transportation 
and industrial development. We would 
have no transportation, as we know it to- 
day, were it not for the cheap and readi- 
ly available iron and steel. Our railroads 
and automotive transportation would be 
impossible; city buildings, such as we 
have now, could not be built; and in a 
thousand and one ways our whole life 
would be affected if there were any seri- 
ous curtailment or shortage in the sup- 
ply of steel. The automotive industry 
alone consumes eleven million tons of 
rolled steel per year. Construction re- 
quires about eight million tons, and 
containers of all kinds require over five 
million tons, of which about four mil- 
lion tons are used for tin cans alone. 


It is not an accident that steel became 
the dominant metal. In the ordinary 
course of events we use about thirty 
times as much steel as all other metals 
put together. But there really is no com- 
petition between various metals. Each 
has its own field, and they all supple- 
ment one another in providing for man’s 
needs. 


Characteristics of Steel 


Of all the metals, steel is the cheap- 
est, in spite of what some of our poli- 
ticians may try to lead the public to be- 
lieve. For instance, if we compare high 
quality steel sheets, such as used in auto- 
mobile bodies, with other metals we will 
find that on a volume basis steel costs 
about one cent per cubic inch, while 
aluminum costs three and one-quarter 
times as much. However, on a volume 
basis aluminum would not be compar- 
able in its physical properties to steel. 


The strength of steel is impressive 
when compared with other metals. The 
strongest aluminum and magnesium al- 
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loys are just a little stronger than the 
weakest steels. The sirongest steels have 
about four times the strength of the best 
light metal alloys. High strength alone, 
however, does not explain the supremacy 
of steel. For instance, glass fibers have 
twice the strength of the strongest steel, 
but we cannot consider glass as a struc- 
tural material. 


The ductility of steel in combination 
with other desirable properties is one 
reason for its use. Ductility is perhaps 
a little difficult to define, but generally 
elongation in a tensile test is considered 
a measure of ductility, but this, after all, 
is only a rough measure at best. Ductili- 
ty is the ability of material to be 
punched, stretched and pulled out of 
shape without fracture, a property of 
obvious advantage in a material to 
which we trust our lives, such as the 
structural parts of an automobile. It is 
unfortunate, however, that among metals 
the ductility generally declines as the 
metal becomes stronger, whether the 
strength is increased by alloying or by 
working. The strongest aluminum and 
magnesium alloys have less than one- 
tenth as much ductility as steel of equal 
strength. 


Rigidity Important 


Perhaps the most important charac- 
teristic of steel is great rigidity. Usual- 
ly we think of all metals as being rigid, 
but it is obvious that for important 
structures rigidity, or, in other words, 
the modulus of elasticity, is of the ut- 
most importance. Steel has a modulus 
of elasticity three times that of alumi- 
num and its alloys, and four and one- 
half times that of magnesium and mag- 
nesium alloys. The importance of this 
property is often a controlling feature 
in the design of structures. For instance, 
even steel cannot be stressed to its safe 
working limits in some buildings due 
to the deflections that might cause crack- 
ing of plaster. 


One very important characteristic of 
steel is that it has a definite proportion- 
al strength limit, and if not stressed 
beyond this limit, it will return to its 
original form and size. This is true re- 
gardless of the number of times the 
stress is applied. Other metals do not 
possess this property to the same degree 
as steel and under repeated stresses will 
gradually deform. Of course, this is 


fatal for any structure that must stand 
continuously varying loads. 


The ability of steel to be alloyed with 
other metals gives it many properties 
useful in industry, and has thus widened 
its field of application. The various com- 
binations of steel with other metals, 
which are usually present in relatively 
small quantities, have opened the doors 
to many new industrial developments. 
Without these ‘alloys we could not have 
air power. We would not be able to 
produce gasoline in the quantities re- 
quired for our planes, trucks, and auto- 
mobiles, and we could not carry on many 
of the processes that are fundamental to 
our chemical industry. It is only neces- 
sary to look back, say, thirty years in 
any processing industry to realize how 
the development of steel and its alloys 
has made possible the tremendous prog- 
ress that has occurred during this period. 


Various Properties Possible 


The facility with which steel can be 
produced in various degrees of hard- 
ness and strength to meet particular 
needs gives to it a greater range of prop- 
erties than any other metal. In many 
cases resistance to wear is one of the 
most important properties required. 
Most machinery eventually wears out, 
and the rate of wear is primarily deter- 
mined by hardness of rubbing parts. 
Simple treatments can make the surface 
of steel ten times harder than the hard- 
est aluminum alloy. It is easy to give 
steel a hard surface and retain a ductile 
core as in a machine part. The ordinary 
ball bearing race is a common example. 


A property which is becoming of 
greater importance than ever before is 
the ability of steel and its alloys to main- 
tain a fairly high proportion of its 
strength at high temperatures. Low-al- 
loyed carbon steels can be used success- 
fully at temperatures up to about 1,200 
degrees, and special alloys in the stain- 
less steel class, at somewhat higher tem- 
peratures. In contrast, the maximum 
temperature for aluminum alloys is 
about 400 degrees. 


A property in which other metals are 
frequently superior to plain carbon 
steels is corrosion resistance. Generally 
it is necessary to protect steel from cor- 
rosion with some protective surface, such 
as produced by galvanizing, which gives 
superior protection, or by painting 
which is not so permanent. 
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Microscope for examination of magnified sections. 


The ferromagnetic properties of steel 
are fundamental to our electrical indus- 
try. If it were not for this property, the 
electrical industry would be practically 
non-existent. Our present civilization 
could not have developed but for the 
development of industrial power, and we 
could not have reached our present state 
of advancement in daily living without 
the electric power systems which we 
possess. Without the electric motor we 
would be in the backward manufactur- 
ing period of the 80’s, and it seems al- 
most impossible to conceive what the 
lack of electric light would mean. 


Although I have mentioned only a 
few of the distinguishing characteristics 
of steel, it will be perfectly obvious to 
anyone with some technical understand- 
ing that steel has a unique position. 
Other metals are not competitive with 
steel, but rather they have properties 
which enable them to meet particular 
needs where their own peculiar charac- 
teristics make possible new technical 
development. They have their own natu- 
ral fields, and their production will tend 
to increase with the opening up of 
sources of raw materials and reduction 
in the cost of production. After all, the 
final answer to the use of any material 
is based upon its utility and economics. 


The production of steel is fairly well 
distributed in the United States in pro- 
portion to its consumption in the vari- 
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areas. On the eastern seaboard 
there is a capacity for producing approx- 
imately ten million tons of ingots per 
year. Pennsylvania is the dominant 
state, having a capacity of over 26,000,- 
000 tons per year. The Middle West is 
pushing Pennsylvania hard for suprem- 
acy, having a present capacity of ap- 
proximately 23,000,000 tons. In the 
Southeast and Southwest capacity is 
about 7,500,000 tons, and the West, in- 
cluding the Pacific Coast, is now approx- 
imating 5,000,000 tons in capacity. 


ous 


Integrated Production Needed 


Steel production facilities, to be eco- 
nomical, must be well integrated and of 
large capacity. There is no such thing 
as a small, efficient steel mill. It is for- 
tunate for this country that the pioneers 
in this industry retained a considerable 
portion of their earnings to build and 
improve their facilities. If today we 
were to attempt to rebuild the existing 
plants, the capital charges would be so 
great that it would be necessary to in- 
crease prices of steel $20.00 or $30.00 
per ton to obtain any reasonable return 
on the investment. 

This fact, therefore, tends to freeze 
the production of steel in the present 
producing areas. The increasing freight 
rates tend to favor the plants close to 
consuming areas, and those plants whose 
production cannot be absorbed by in- 





Chemical Analysis of Steel with the Spectrograph. 


dustries in their immediate areas are at 
a great disadvantage. When the indus- 
try is not running at maximum capacity 
this, of course, will mean that those 
plants located close to the large consum- 
ing areas will have an economic ad- 
vantage and will undoubtedly tend to 
operate at a greater rate of capacity than 
those less favorably located. Recently 
there has been a Supreme Court deci- 
sion, to the effect that plants cannot ad- 
just their prices so as to reach into 
territories where business may exist but 
which would require the absorption of 
freight in order to meet the price of some 
more favorably located producer. While 
this handicap to the less favorably lo- 
cated producer may be remedied by leg- 
islation, the barrier of freight rates will 
remain, and these cannot be arbitrarily 
reduced without seriously impairing the 
financial stability of the carriers. 


Are Ore Supplies Low? 


There has been some rather wild talk 
regarding the possible future of the steel 
industry due to exhaustion of our pres- 
ent sources of raw materials. It has 
been suggested by an economist that in 
the future it will be necessary to concen- 
trate the production of steel at the east- 
ern seaboard where foreign ores could 
be received. This is based on the as- 
sumption that our existing sources of 
ore are being so rapidly depleted that 
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steps must be taken promptly to main- 
tain an adequate supply of steel. For- 
tunately this is not a true picture. 


It is true that the rapid expansion of 
steel production during the period of the 
last war, was largely dependent upon the 
easily mined reserves of open pit ore on 
the Mesaba Range. However, although 
we made serious inroads on these readi- 
ly-mined supplies, we have not as yet 
depleted our resources to such an extent 
that it is of immediate concern. 


While there was adequate ore avail- 
able to meet the demands during the last 
war, the question arises as to our ability 
to meet future needs in peace time and 
in times of national emergency. In addi- 
tion to what is now available and in 
sight, there still remains a considerable 
volume of ore that can be mined by open 
pit methods which a few years ago would 
have been considered as underground 
ore. The improvements in the equip- 
ment and methods of removing the over- 
burden from the ore body have been 
such, that many properties which previ- 
ously were considered as underground 
mines will be exploited by open pit op- 
erations. This adds to the amount of ore 
whose rate of mining can be rapidly ac- 
celerated by the addition of simple min- 
ing and transportation equipment. Of 
course, there are large bodies of ore that 
must be mined by underground methods, 
and undoubtedly in the future these 
quantities will increase. An underground 
mine, however, does not have the same 
flexibility as an open pit, but by prudent 
development a considerable variation in 
the rate of economical production can 


be obtained. 


Reserves Adequate 


At the present time we obtain about 
85% of our ore from the Mesaba Range. 
In considering reserves, it is interesting 
to note that since 1915 about one billion 
tons of ore have been shipped from the 
Mesaba Range, but during this period 
the known reserves, as determined by 
the Minnesota Tax Commission, have 
decreased only about 300,000,000 tons. 
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This has been the result of: 
(1) The discovery of new ore 
(2) Reclassification as ore of ma- 
terial previously considered of 
too low a grade to be economi- 
cally shipped, and 
(3) Advances in the beneficiation 
of low-grade ores. 

According to the best estimates avail- 
able we probably have a supply of ore 
in the Mesaba Range that will last us 
for the next thirty years or so, after 
which the annual production will grad- 
ually decrease. 


On the same range there are available 
very large quantities of low-grade mag- 
netic material known as taconite. Pro- 
fessor E. W. Davis of the Minnesota 
School of Mines estimates there is 
enough taconite available which can be 
treated by known methods to produce at 
least five billion tons of high-grade con- 
centrate. This is more than twice as 
much as all the ore that has been shipped 
from the Mesaba Range since its dis- 
covery. Our only problem is to mine and 
beneficiate this large body of material 
at a cost competitive with that of natural 
ores which are available and which can 
be easily mined. As our supply of natu- 
ral ores declines and recovery becomes 
more and more difficult, the cost will 
increase. In the meantime it is reason- 
able to expect that improvements will 
be made in the methods of mining and 
beneficiating this low-grade material so 
that it will become a profitable source of 
iron-bearing material. Estimates indi- 
cate that to produce iron from the con- 
centrated taconites will mean an addi- 
tional cost of only a few dollars per ton 
of iron, so at little penalty this material 
can supply the needs of the steel plants 
of the Middle West which will continue 
to operate and supply the steel require- 
ments of this area. 

However, the ore required for steel 
plants in other locations may come from 
sources not yet exploited. For instance, 
there have been discovered in Venezuela 
close to the Orinoco River large ore 
bodies estimated to contain well over a 
billion tons. Such ores can be economi- 
cally shipped to plants on the eastern 
seaboard or to the Pittsburgh district. 
There are also large ore bodies in Cana- 
da close to the Great Lakes which at 
some time will be exploited and used in 
the Middle West. They are today com- 
petitive with other ores from the Lake 
Superior region. 


There has been discovered recently an 
enormous iron range in Labrador. Over 
300,000,000 tons have been proved by 
drilling, but such exploratory work that 
has been done so far has only scratched 
the surface. Casual observation seems 
to indicate that the amount of ore avail- 
able may exceed that of the Mesaba 
Range. The exploitation of this ore 
body is purely a question of economics. 
It is necessary to build 300 miles of rail- 
road and to provide shipping facilities 
and, at the same time, find a market for 
this material. If the St. Lawrence Water- 
way is completed, such ore could eco- 
nomically reach all of the Great Lakes 
points and the Pittsburgh district. 


Ample Supply Seen 


It would seem, therefore, that we have 
ample ore in sight to enable the steel 
industry to operate for probably hun- 
dreds of years to come without serious 
dislocation in costs or in the sites of the 
producing facilities. 

It seems obvious that any increase in 
cost of steel due to this greater cost of 
ore will not be very material. It will be 
small compared to the increased costs 
to consumers, say, in the Chicago area 
which would be caused by the freight 
rates from the eastern seaboard if all 
production were concentrated there. 

In addition to these materials that are 
presently in sight and which can be ben- 
eficiated by known methods, there re- 
mains tributary to the Great Lakes enor- 
mous deposits of iron-bearing, low-grade 
material which it would be costly to ben- 
eficiate at the present time, but un- 
doubtedly in the future, methods will be 
evolved to render this material avail- 
able. It is estimated that possibly thirty 
to forty billion tons of concentrates 
would be available from this source, 
which is a potential future reserve. 

Fortunately, the United States is 
blessed with an ample supply of high- 
grade coking coals, and there seems to 
be no problem in meeting all of our 
needs for hundreds of years to come 
without resorting to any methods to im- 
prove natural quality except for the use 
of simple and cheap methods to reduce 
ash. yT 

One important source of metallics is 
scrap. Unfortunately in the decade be- 
fore the war we shipped abroad over 
twenty-five million tons of our most de- 
sirable scrap, and during the war we 
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lost well over one hundred million tons 
of steel in the form of ships and muni- 
tions of war. This is metal that is per- 
manently lost to us. Consequently, it was 
necessary during the war and afterwards 


to increase our supply of metal by the. 


building of blast furnaces so that we 
could obtain metallics directly from ore. 
This increased capacity amounted to 
over fifteen million tons per annum so 
that we have compensated for our loss 
of scrap. 

We are dependent upon other coun- 
tries for some of our more important al- 
loying materials, such as manganese, 
chrome, nickel, etc., and also for one of 
our most important coating materials, 
tin. In this country there are no im- 
portant sources of these materials, and 
we must depend in times of emergency 
either on being able to ship freely or on 
extensive stockpiling. 

Modernizing Facilities 

During the last twenty years the man- 
ufacturing facilities of the steel industry 
have been practically rebuilt to improve 
economy and quality. Many of these im- 
provements would have been impossible 
without the extensive use of electric 
power. To cite only one example, | 
might mention the modern method of 
producing sheets. Prior to 1930 the pro- 
duction of sheets and tin plate reached a 
maximum annual total of approximately 
8,000,000 tons. At the present time we 
are producing about 20,000,000 tons a 
year. Improved quality has been made 
possible by modern methods, and the 
application of cold-rolled sheets to many 
new uses has increased consumption. 
The operation of hot and cold strip mills 
depends on accuracy of control of the 
different stands forming the mill. Only 
the development of electric drive and 
improved control methods has made this 
possible. It is impossible to conceive of 
the operation of these modern mills with- 
out electric power. And so it has been 
throughout the whole of the industry. 

When I became active in the steel in- 
dustry forty years ago the total amount 
of electric power used on the main 
drives of mills in the United States did 
not exceed 100,000 horsepower. Today 
it is 5,500,000 horsepower. During that 
period practically every steam engine 
used for driving mills has disappeared, 
and I do not believe any have been 
built for such a purpose during the last 
thirty years. 
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Today our manufacturing facilities 
are superior to those anywhere else in 
the world, but we are not content with 
our existing methods or equipment. The 
steel industry if it remains free of po- 
litical domination will always progress. 
Free competition will insure progress, 
and the laggards will fail. Only by con- 
tinual improvement can we supply to a 
greater and greater extent at moderate 
cost the steel which is the basis of all 
our manufacturing industries. 


From the foregoing it will be clear 
that the steel industry is prepared to ful- 
fill any obligation it may have, to make 
possible the future welfare and safety of 
our nation. However, outside the control 
of the industry there are forces at work 
that might jeopardize very seriously the 
ability of the industry to continue the 
growth and development necessary in 
the future. 

Anything which endangers the ability 
of industry as a whole to obtain suffici- 
ent funds for continued development, 
which must go on if industry is to re- 
main efficient, can eventually bring 
about stagnation. 

I have mentioned the amount of mon- 
ey expended by the steel industry, but 
if we take industry as a whole, which 
includes the electric, automotive, oil, 
chemical, public utilities, railroad, and 
other industries, we find that during the 
last four years they have expended a 
total of sixty-five billion dollars. Only 
a small part, about five billion dollars, 
has come from new equity financing. 
The remainder has come from retained 
profits and from borrowing. Profits 
have been retained in industry at the ex- 
pense of the stockholders who should 
have received more liberal treatment in 
the form of dividends. This large but 
necessary expenditure, mainly at the 
expense of stockholders, has naturally 
made industrial stocks less attractive 
and tends to dry up the flow of equity 
capital. 


Government Affects Steel 


The effect of government policies upon 
industry brings about uncertainties 
which also discourage the flow of ven- 
ture capital. It must be remembered 
that our American business system is a 
profit and loss system, but our present 
system of taxation places a heavy burden 
on profits and gives little consideration 
to losses. 


The development of the steel industry 
can be affected adversely by govern- 
mental policies in other ways. Punitive 
and progressive taxation can eventually 
dry up funds for future growth, but in- 
dustry can be undermined by the use of 
government funds in direct or indirect 
competition. The building of plants with 
government funds and the arbitrary fix- 
ing of prices would destroy private en- 
terprise and eventually strangle it, leav- 
ing the owners no alternative but to 
liquidate or sell to the government. This 
would bring about nationalization with 
the industry controlled by bureaucrats. 


Subsidization Dangerous 


Indirectly, use of government funds 
to subsidize political favorites through 
low interest rates on loans, which might 
later be cancelled or reduced, would 
quickly destroy our initiative. The ex- 
istance of such plants with low overhead, 
and no responsibility to make profits 
that would attract venture capital, would 
be disastrous. We have already seen 
such misuse of taxpayers’ funds in other 


fields. 


In other ways we might be burdened 
with controls which would leave little or 
no opportunity for the free exercise of 
individual initiative. Stagnation would 
be the result, and the final end of in- 
dustry would be nationalization on one 
pretext or another. We have seen that 
in England. The British government 
through its control of materials has 
strangled the growth of some industries 
and promoted others according to the 
ideology of the controlling political 
power. 


Degeneration Could Result 


Through such controls industry might 
become a political pawn, and its free- 
dom to develop destroyed. Only degen- 
eration would be the result. 

These are forces which industry can- 
not control, and it is these uncertainties 
which restrict free investment of capital 
and check enterprise. If we could be 
reasonably free of uncertainties in the 
political world, then industry would 
forge ahead at an ever-increasing tempo 
as it has done in the past. 





Samuel R. Lewis and Associates has 
moved to 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Lewis is a WSE member, 








Problems Requiring Engineering Society Cooperation 


Gustav Egloff 
WSE President 


Universal Oil Products Company 


Presented before the Illinois Society of Professional Engineers, Annual Meeting, January 28, 1950. 


The basic problems involved in rais- 
ing professional standing are common 
to all branches of engineering. Cooper- 
ation between individual societies is es- 
sential to their solution. Such organiza- 
tions as the Illinois Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers, the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development and the 
Engineers’ Joint Council have made 
great strides in bringing about this co- 
operation. Within these groups, much 
can be done to solve the paramount 
problems of today. The most important 
of these is to broaden the collegiate 
curriculum so that the graduate will ad- 
just himself more readily to society as 
a whole, and to the practical application 
of his technical knowledge in the social 
as well as in the industrial world. Engi- 
neering societies also have the responsi- 
bility of making evening courses avail- 
able to engineers already practicing so 
that they may fill in gaps in their edu- 
cation. Another major problem which 
confronts the societies is that of getting 
better recognition by the public of the 
importance of engineers to mankind. 

In arriving at the proper studies 
both for college students and post-grad- 
uates, the criticisms most often leveled 
at the engineering profession should be 
carefully considered. Probably the most 
frequent complaint is that engineers 
know too little of writing, speaking, 
economics and cultural subjects. The 
engineer actually needs an understand- 
ing of the contemporary world and its 
inhabitants in order to utilize his tech- 
nical skill to the greatest advantage of 
society and himself. He must be able 
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to express his ideas to others and under- 
stand how these ideas fit into the gen- 
eral economic and social picture. 


Specifically the engineer needs more 
training in English, writing and speak- 
ing. Unless the engineer has a good 
grip on these tools, he cannot communi- 
cate-his ideas in a coherent report to 
supervisors and co-workers. The unfor- 
tunate result of such deficiencies is that 
his ideas may be of little use to his em- 
ployer or anyone else. Engineers also 
find it necessary to fit their work into 
the general economic pattern. Good 
courses in economics, politics and the 
humanities, particularly relating these 
fields to engineering, should also be a 
part of the educational program. 


As the engineer makes professional 
advancement, he is very likely to become 
involved in labor relations problems. 
He will profit by a study of the past 
history of the labor movement and the 
present theories and practices. He also 
needs to understand political science 
rather thoroughly, not only in the in- 
terests of being an all-around good citi- 
zen, but for the reason that many stat- 
utes have a direct bearing on engineer- 
ing work. Too often the engineer has 
shown little or no interest in these sub- 
jects. Worse than that he often shows 
an intolerance toward and a complete 
unwillingness to understand these mat- 
ters. 

The need for broader education is 
becoming more clearly recognized and 
a number of engineering schools have 
undertaken such programs. The pro- 
fessional societies should work together 
to encourage all schools to adopt this 


philosophy in education. There is an- 
other job to be done in this connection. 
Traditional courses in English, econom- 
ics, etc. should be altered. New con- 
cepts of teaching and new types of 
courses are needed so that the engineer- 
ing student will realize the relation of 
these subjects to his special field. 


Great interest in economics could be 
inspired by showing the impact of some 
important engineering developments on 
civilization. If time would not permit 
a thorough study of economics in the 
undergraduate engineering course, those 
engineers who continue in graduate work 
would certainly benefit by learning how 
to analyze the business aspects of their 
profession. The material taught should 
be closely related to engineering and 
not presented in abstract form. An ex- 
cellent start in this direction has been 
made in at least one place. The method 
used by this school was to assign a 
problem for the class to solve. One 
problem concerned the advisability of 
expanding a paper company. The class 
was divided into groups of two, each 
group being given different conditions 
in regard to raw materials, methods of 
pulping, and the final product. Follow- 
ing an intensive series of lectures and 
reading assignments on the pertinent 
principles of economics, the student 
groups analyzed the company problem 
in the light of current business condi- 
tions. At the end of the research period 
the results of the different groups were 
compared and discussed. The problem 
served very well to show the interde- 
pendence of technological methods and 
economic factors in the determination 
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of business policy. Other schools might 
well consider adopting a similar plan. 
The assignment of problems in the stu- 
dent’s field of interest would bring home 
to him the value of understanding busi- 
ness principles. The engineer who in- 
tends to remain in the research field 
can benefit from a knowledge of econom- 
ics as much as one who is directly con- 
nected with ‘selling or production. Even 
when research is being conducted with 
no thought of immediate financial profit, 
a knowledge of economic factors will 
often point the way toward a profitable 
application. 


It is hardly possible to give any more 
than an introduction to purely cultural 
subjects such as art and musio, but more 
detailed knowledge of social conditions 
is strongly urged. Here again, time and 
the natural inclinations of most engi- 
neers might not be favorable to the in- 
troduction of a course in sociology into 
the engineering curriculum. However, 
as in the case of economics, a start in the 
right direction can be made by showing 
the profound effect of advances in engi- 
neering on the world’s mode of life. It 
is a dramatic story, and should not be 
left to dawn slowly and by chance on 
the engineer’s consciousness. The prop- 
er telling of the story in conjunction 
with instruction in engineering princi- 
ples will not only arouse the student’s 
interest in the world around him, but 
make him proud to be an engineer. 


Re-examine Engineering Courses 


There is also much to be done in im- 
proving the actual engineering courses 
so that the student can apply his knowl- 
edge more readily to the real technical 
problems of the industrial world. It has 
often been said that the average engi- 
neering course places too much empha- 
sis on specific and narrow problems. 
Technology is changing so rapidly that 
often techniques learned by a student 
are obsolete by the time he enters in- 
dustry. Another frequently heard criti- 
cism is that graduates have learned a 
conglomeration of facts, but cannot re- 
late them to each other. Consequently, 
the school might better prepare the stu- 
dent for professional life by giving him 
a thorough grounding in fundamentals, 
but spending little class time on specific 
applications. The time saved could be 
used on simple research problems in 
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which the student would be more or less 
on his own. Thus he would learn how 
to go about finding necessary informa- 
tion and how to apply the fundamental 
principles of engineering to new situa- 
tions. In writing and presenting orally 
a report on his investigations, he would 
gain valuable experience in organization 
and effective presentation of ideas. An 
approach of this kind would probably 
get much better results than a simple 
transplantation of a regular liberal arts 
English course into the engineering cur- 
riculum. 


Orientation Important 


When the engineer completes his 
scholastic training and enters industry 
on a permanent basis, he can fill his 
specific position much better if he knows 
how his work fits into the general scheme 
of the company. Many large compa- 
nies have well-organized “orientation 
courses” for new professional employees 
in which they learn the functions of vari- 
ous departments either as observers or 
as actual participants. Other smaller 
companies have similar programs, or 
some less formal systems to acquaint 
new personnel with the objectives and 
organization of the firm. Companies 
which have tried such plans have found 
that they lead to more alertness and 
closer cooperation, and are well worth 
the time spent. Some companies, how- 
ever, are not yet enlightened in this 
respect, and here the engineering soci- 
eties can be of great help both to indus- 
try and to the young engineer, by assist- 
ing in the organization of orientation 
programs. 


Engineering societies have an equal- 
ly great responsibility in helping their 
members who are already engaged in the 
practice of the profession. The educa- 
tional program of the Western Society of 
Engineers and its four founding member 
societies serves as a good example. A 
group of societies in any metropolitan 
center would do well to formulate a 
similar program. For some time the 
Western Society has sponsored refresher 
courses in engineering to keep the prac- 
ticing engineer up-to-date. These are 
particularly helpful to members prepar- 
ing for the State Professional Engineer- 
ing Examinations. For example, 75 prac- 
ticing engineers have enrolled in a re- 
fresher course in structural engineering. 


The Society has begun an expanded gen- 
eral education program to include sub- 
jects which may have been lacking in a 
member’s formal education. Courses 
in public speaking and philosophy are 
being given this spring. At a later date, 
business English, advanced letter writ- 
ing, public relations, economics, and 
editing will be included. A course in 
economics will be offered so that the 
engineer can obtain a background in 
functions and processes of economic sys- 
tems, population and natural resources, 
methods of financing, money standards 
and systems, the problem of business 
depressions, price structures, market 
control policies, the distribution of in- 
come, government financial policies and 
a study of capitalism and collectivism. 
Engineers who are in the least involved 
in management find labor relations a 
major problem. Accordingly, the West- 
ern Society plans to sponsor a course 
which will cover the development of the 
American labor movement, elements of 
collective bargaining, a study of labor 
relations, and a study of human rela- 
tions factors and supervision. Two 
courses in political science will also be 
offered. The first will cover the devel- 
opment of American political institu- 
tions and the second will be a study of 
the laws on engineering, property and 
taxation. 


Industry-College Programs 


Some companies have initiated a plan 
for sending employees back to colleges 
and universities for supplementary 
training. At least one organization has 
an arrangement by which an employee 
and a college professor replace each 
other for the period of a year. Such ar- 
rangements should do much in creating 
a better understanding between indus- 
try and educational institutions. The 
engineering societies should encourage 
men who have taken part in such pro- 
grams to discuss their practicability be- 
fore members who may be interested in 
formulating similar plans. 


These suggested additions to engi- 
neering education both during and after 
the formal education period will do 
much to make the engineer a better all- 
around citizen. As an individual, he will 
be better able to awaken the public to an 
appreciation of the importance of his 
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Miller, Herbert R. 
Schlax, William F. 
Sommerschield, H. F. 
Smith, Osborne B. 
Elder, Clarence H. 
Dore, Arthur J. 
Elliott, Ernest E. 
Bryce, William G. 
Kucho, Joseph 
Barber, Thomas C. 
Goodell, Floyd K. 
Armstrong, E. A. 
Artman, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Asmann, Edwin N. 
Bonham, John D. 
Dinsdale, David A. 
Giller, William C. 
Hill, Ole A.., Jr. 
Keiser, Charles E. 
McLean, C. J. 
Bigelow, Charles G. 
Lundberg, Harold H. 
Mitchell, Chester F. 
Morgan, George A. 
Sawyer, Percy 
Garrison, Charles K. 
Kintner, Robert C. 
Balkin, Stuart 
Lawson, R. L. 
Wagner, Raymond 


Zmeskal, Otto 
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Come on, Members — 
Got your now member ! 


Real progress is being made in the over-all program of the Western Society of 
Engineers. This includes better evening programs, expanded educational and civic 
activities, improved publications, and modern club facilities. 

Your being a member of the Society is assisting in this excellent progress. I 
definitely feel that each of. you want to do more than you are now doing. Time 
is a factor, of course, but with a little more effort on your part and further budget- 
ing of yoyr time, you can greatly help in this program which will benefit you, 
other members of the Society, and the engineering profession. 

If the Society is to continue to grow our membership must grow. We have been 
listing on these pages the names of your friends who have contributed greatly by 
securing their “new member.” The latest additions to our list are shown below. 

In closing, may I urge you to give this responsibility your sincere attention. It 
is your Society, and your contribution toward it by getting your one new member 
will be acknowledged by all. 


“Lou” Gabbard 

Membership Chairman 
These members now have their new member.* 
Anderson, Arthur ‘Gates, L. Dean McMinds, P. J. 
Armstrong, E. A. Gnaedinger, J. Neighbour, D. J. 
Barlow, J. T. Hagedorn, H. P. Parker,. R. I. 
Carnahan, L. B. Lawson, R. L. Perkowski, N. 
Cossman, G. I. Long, G. F. Ramusack, J. 
Ellis, H. W. Lundstrum, J. E. Schweitzer, W. E. 
Fitzpatrick, P. J. Lungren, E. E. Walsh, D. A. 


* Includes only those men added to list since last issue. 
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Airports for the Chicago Area 


A Panel Discussion Presented January 16, 1950 
Before the Western Society of Engineers 


Five authorities representing the city, 
state, and Federal governments and the 
commercial air lines, are directing the 
design and coordination of Chicago’s 
airport development. 

The plans were described before a 
meeting of Western Society of Engineers, 
sponsored by the Traffic Engineering 
and City Planning Section, January 16. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, President of the So- 
ciety introduced H. Evert Kincaid, for- 
mer Director of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, now a member of the firm of 
Kincaid and Hutchins, consulting engi- 
neers in city planning, who acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 


Speakers Named 


Chairman Kincaid then presented the 
following speakers: 

Ralph H. Burke, Chicago airport 

consultant; Earl Heist, Chief of the 

Engineering Branch, Airport Divi- 

sion of the Federal Government; Jo- 

seph K. McLaughlin, Director, De- 
partment of Aeronautics, State of 

Illinois; N. D. Boratynski, Chair- 

man, Commercial Airline Technical 

Committee. The Chairman stated 

that Mr. Merryman, Chairman of 

the City Council Aviation Commit- 
tee was unable to attend. 

Mr. Burke stated that we, in our life 
time, are witnessing the strides of air 
transportation keeping step with the 
greatest changes in human habits in all 
recorded history. He cited medicine—in 
prolonging useful life; materials—the 
old improved, and new; food—use pro- 
longed by quick freezing; communica- 
tions—telephone, radio, radar; power 
—by gasoline, diesel, atomic energy; 
transportation—water, rail, automobile 
and air. And we are at the threshold of 
greater and more rapid expansion of 
knowledge and its applications. Burke 
pointed out that aviation is an integral 
part of today’s economic and social life. 
Industry depends upon it, and no com- 
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munity can maintain economic life with- 
out air transportation. No engineering 
study is more challenging: it is new, it 
is rapidly changing, it contains many 
unknowns. Its solution of problems will 
do more for a greater number of per- 
sons. It is the newest, most rapidly 
growing type of transportation on earth, 
and its growth will continue to horizons 
unlimited. It will keep America strong. 
For all these reasons airport construction 
must keep pace. 


Aviation History 


In 1926 the Federal Government rec- 
ognized the need for coordinating efforts 
in the development of the nation’s air 
transportation system in order to attain 
more safety in the air mail service. The 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 crystallized 
its position with agriculture and indus- 
try; weather reports began to thrive. 
Heist added that a survey in 1927 
showed that 1036 airports were in ex- 
istence in this country. Radio ranges 
were first established in 1929, radar 
came along for civilian use in 1947. The 
Federal Airport Act, May 1946, encour- 
aged airport construction by offering 
financial aid on the basis of 50% for 
construction and 25% for land. To-day, 
there are approximately 6500 airports 
functioning. A recent survey of Illinois 
airports showed 173, McLaughlin told 
the meeting. 


Burke showed slides depicting 45 
years of progress in the development of 
aircraft, from the first powered flight 
by Orville Wright, in 1903, launched 
from greased rails, and flying approxi- 
mately 120 feet, 10 feet above ground, 
with one passenger in a flimsy structure 
weighing but 750 pounds. One 12 hp 
engine produced a speed of 8 mph. The 
largest aerial giants of today, the XC-99 
and B-36 Bombers have 6 engines pro- 
ducing 21,000 hp, carry 400 passengers, 
fly 10,000 miles, remain airborne for 40 
hours, and attain an altitude of 40,000 
feet with an overall weight of 780,000 


pounds. Speed of travel is also increas- 
ing. Jet-propelled aeroplanes now trav- 
el much faster than sound. Boratynski 
observed that such present day large 
and fast-flying aircraft, without consid- 
ering what the future will bring, require 
large heavily-constructed, modern air- 
ports. An air route map revealed the 
shrinkage of time and distances; to-day 
no point on the earth’s surface is more 
than 40 hours from Chicago, Burke 
pointed out. 

Chicago, now America’s second larg- 
est city, ranks fifth in the world in size, 
Burke declared. Situated in the heart of 
the most progressive nation on earth, in 
the center of its industry and agricul- 
ture, Chicago’s continued growth cannot 
be questioned. Its location demands 
transportation; it is now the world’s 
largest railroad center, and destined to 
become one of the largest centers of avi- 
ation. Air transportation erases ocean 
barriers. In time of peace or war, Chi- 
cago is necessary to the nation, but is as 
readily vulnerable as any other “spot.” 
The city again held top-ranking position 
as a commercial air center during 1949, 
the first city known to accommodate 
more than 1,000 airplane arrivals and 
departures per day at its three airports, 


Midway, O’Hare and Meigs Fields. 


A Three-Way Project 


Today Chicago is building airports 
for tomorrow's needs. The problems 
were described as “too large for any one 
body” to handle. During the past three 
years the engineers have intensified their 
efforts, studying the problems, doing the 
preliminary planning, and some continu- 
ing construction. 

Midway is one of the busiest airports 
in the nation covering 617 acres. Ac- 
cording to McLaughlin, its eight run- 
ways have recently been resurfaced at a 
cost of approximately $2,000,000, in 
order to handle today’s heavier planes. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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First Stage of Construction at O’Hare Field, to begin in 1950 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Physical enlargement of the airport fa- 
cilities to handle the greater future de- 
mands, is not economically sound. How- 
ever, Heist added, today it is doing a 
great job for Chicago. 


Meigs Field, comprising 73.25 acres, 
designed for smaller and medium-sized 
aircraft, has a.2800 foot runway with its 
complement of taxicabs, aprons and 
parking areas for airplanes and passen- 
ger cars, Burke stated. Construction 
during 1950 will include a utility build- 
ing and control tower, to aid in orderly 
and safe flights. The estimated cost will 
be approximately $100,000. McLaugh- 
lin observed that Meigs Field is one of 
the few airports in a “downtown” loca- 
tion, and with such added improvements 
would become increasingly popular. 
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Boratynski agreed that it could never be 
used by the large aircraft of the commer- 
cial airlines because of the proximity of 
tall buildings. 

It is O’Hare Field, Chicago’s Interna- 
tional Airport, destined to be one of the 
World’s largest and most modern, to- 
ward which the most vigorous immediate 
efforts are directed, the speakers made 
clear. The area under development is 
located 18 miles northwest of the “Loop” 
and comprises 6900 acres. Construction 
will follow a “Master Plan” which per- 
mits stage by stage development. The en- 
tire project is designed to save time for 
all who use its facilities—both the air- 
lines and their customer public. When 
the designed transportation facilities are 
completed, “Loop” to airport via rail, 
or express-highway, will require but 20 
minutes. Airplanes will be serviced un- 





derground in record time. The estimated 
ultimate cost is $75,000,000. Exhibits 
interpreted the Master Plan which Burke 
described as elastic, permitting stage 
construction, which will keep step with 
Chicago’s increasing traffic demands. 
The Master Plan includes a five-finger, 
two story, 94 gate terminal building, 
power house, service and cargo build- 
ing, catering building, and maintenance 
shops. Ten runways are contemplated, 
some possibly as long as 9400 feet, with 
all necessary two-way peripheral taxi- 
ways. Burke predicted that the ultimate 
terminal building, with its separate care- 
fully-planned concourse and transporta- 
tion levels will get people where they 
wish to go, quickly and conveniently, 
and that the many servicing facilities of 
the airport will win immediate public ac- 
ceptance. The terminal building will 
have one large waiting room and public 
concourse, rest rooms, escalator and ele- 
vator service, passenger loading plat- 
forms, complete restaurant services, and 
a full complement of small shops and 
concessions. McLaughlin commented, 
“that will be a virtual hotel.” The alu- 
minum, telescoping, passenger bridge 
for transferring passengers between the 
second floor concourse level and the air- 
craft, and the underground plan servic- 
ing pits, Boratynski declared, are mod- 
ern innovations designed to conserve 
time with safety. 


Approximately 2850 acres of land 
have been acquired, Burke stated, and 
negotiations are under way for other 
portions of the airport, and for the re- 
location of about nine miles of double 
track railroad. Work to date is relatively 
insignificant as compared with the ulti- 
mate job ahead. However, 25 acres in 
the terminal area have been concreted in 
various thicknesses up to 15 inches, for 
taxiways, aprons and roadways. Foot- 
ings for the terminal building construc- 
tion are in place; over one mile of un- 
derground utility tunnels has been com- 
pleted; a water system with a half milli- 
on gallon underground storage unit, 
sanitary and storm drainage systems in- 
stalled; one mile of connecting roadway 
rebuilt. Burke explained the unique sys- 
tem of underground fueling lines and 
servicing pits which in connection with 
the tunnel system will enable a plane to 
be expeditiously and completely serviced 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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To All Corporate Members: 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution of 
The Western Society of Engineers 


In accordance with Article XV, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution of the Western 
Society of Engineers, the following no- 
tice is printed, and herewith mailed. 


The proposed Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of The Western Society of Engi- 
neers, as set forth below, has been sub- 
mitted by 25 Corporate Members, in 
accordance with Article XV, Section 1. 


Subsequently, the proposed Amend- 
ment was submitted to the Board of Di- 
rection and referred to the Amendments 
Committee, which latter body reported 
to the Board of Direction at its regular 
February meeting. The proposed Amend- 
ment was approved by the Board of 
Direction of the Western Society of 
Engineers, upon recommendation of the 
Amendments Committee. 


Proposed Amendment 
ArticleV—Membership 


Section 1—No Change. 

Section 2—The membership shall be di- 
vided in grades to be known as Honor- 
ary Members, Members, Associate Mem- 
bers, Student Members and Affiliate 


Members. 
Section 3—No Change. 
Section 4—No Change. 


Section 5—A Member, at the time of his 
admission or advancement to that grade 


shall: 


Be a graduate of an engineering cur- 
riculum approved by the Board of Di- 
rection of the Society and shall in addi- 
tion have had not less than four years 
of increasingly important engineering 
experience, indicative of growth in en- 
gineering competency and achievement 
and of a character satisfactory to that 
Board, at least two years of which shall 
be in responsible charge of engineering 
work. 


Or, if not a graduate, he shall have 
had equivalent attainments including 
not less than ten years of increasingly 
important engineering experience, indi- 
cative of growth in engineering compe- 
tency and achievement and of a charac- 
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ter satisfactory to the Board of Direction 
of the Society, at least two years of 
which shall be in responsible charge of 
engineering work. 


This grade shall include all Members 
and Associate Members enrolled at the 
date of these amendments without pay- 
ment of additional entrance fees. 
Section 6—An Associate Member shall, 
at the time of his admission or advance- 
ment to that grade be: 


A graduate of an engineering currieu- 
lum approved by the Board of Direction 
of the Society. . 


Or, if not a graduate, he shall have 
equivalent attainments, including at 
least six years of engineering experience 
of a character satisfactory to the Board 
of Direction, 


He shall transfer to Member grade not 
later than his 35th birthday. 


This grade shall include all persons 
enrolled as Junior Members on the date 
of these amendments without payment of 
additional entrance fees. 


Section 7—Present section deleted. 


Section 7—(Replacing old Section 8)— 
A student member shall be registered in 
an undergraduate or a graduate engi- 
neering curriculum approved by the 
Board of Direction of the Society and 
shall be pursuing a course of study in 
preparation for the engineering profes- 
sion. 


He shall transfer to Member or Associ- 
ate Member grade within one year after 
termination of student work or his mem- 
bership in the Society shall terminate. 
New Section 8—(Replacing old Section 
9)—An affiliate Member shall be a per- 
son not qualified for Member or Associ- 
ate Member grades, but who is interested 
in the advancement of engineering, as 
may be evidenced by an employment 
which has involved dealing or associat- 
ing with engineers for a period of at 
least two years. 


Old Section 10—Delete. 


Section 11—No Change. (Becomes new 
Section 9.) 


Article Vil—Fees and Dues 


Section 1—The fees and dues for the 
various grades of membership shall be 
as follows: 


Annual Dues 
Non- 
Entrance’ Resi- Resi- 
Fee dent dent 
Honorary..... None None None 
Member....... $20.00 $20.00 $13.50 


Assoc. Member 
(Age 30-35 yrs.) 15.00 15.00 10.00 


Assoc. Member 

(To age 30 yrs.) 10.00 10.00 6.50 
Affil. Member... 16.50 16.50 11.50 
Stud. Member... None 3.50 3.50 
Remainder of Section 1—No Change 
Remainder of Article VII—No Change 


MEETING CALL 


This is to notify all Corporate Mem- 
bers that at the March 20, 1950, meeting 
of The Western Society of Engineers, at 
its headquarters, the above Amendment 
shall be the order of business for dis- 
cussion in accordance with Article XV, 
Section 2, of the Constitution of The 
Western Society of Engineers. 





To Hold Metal Show 
In Chicago Oct. 23 


The 43nd annual National Metal Con- 
gress & Exposition—the “Metal Show” 
—will open in Chicago’s International 
Amphitheatre, October 23, 1950, and 
will run through the five week-days, in- 
cluding Friday, October 27th. 


Announcement has just been made by 
W. H. Eisenham, managing director of 
the annual Metal Show, and executive 
secretary of the American Society for 
Metals, that floor plans have already 
been made available, and that the Expo- 
sition’s space-assignment committee will 
meet March 20. 
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Nominations of 


Officers for 1950-51 


The regularly appointed Nominating 
Committee of the Western Society of 
Engineers submitted the following nomi- 
nations to the Board of Direction at its 
regular February meeting. The report 
of the Nominating Committee was con- 
curred in by the Board. 


In accordance with Article X of the 
Constitution of the Western Society of 
Engineers, the nominations, hereinafter 
known as the Regular Ticket, are pub- 
lished below; and herewith mailed to 


all corporate members. 


President......... Herbert P: Sedwick 
lst Vice President... .Donald N. Becker 
2nd Vice President. ..Ovid W. Eshbach 
Treasurer........ John F. Sullivan, Jr. 
Trustees for three years. . .L. E. Grinter 


A. W. Howson 


The Nominating Committee, consist- 
ing of Verne O. McClurg, F. G. Gordon, 
F. A. Hess, Titus G. LeClair, John de N. 
Macomb, H. H. Morgan and J. T. Rettal- 
iata also recommended the following 
members to serve on the Washington 
Award Commission for a three-year 
BN Sos dey ciubén ee ee E. Gordon Fox 

L. F. Harza 


Additional nominations for any office, 
provided for in Article X, Section 4, may 
be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers, as set forth 
in Article X, Section 5, prior to the 
twentieth day of March. This form of 
nomination is known as a Ticket By Pe- 
tition. 





Russia and the Communist Challenge, 
the talk given by Past President E. Gor- 
don Fox before the Western Society 
about a year ago, has been subsequently 
delivered before various groups and or- 
ganizations. Most recently Mr. Fox was 
guest speaker at the annual dinner of 
the San Francisco Bay Area Council. 


Reprints of this talk are now in their 
third printing, in considerably revised 
form. Any member of W.S.E. who can 
use to advantage a moderate number of 
these reprints can secure them from Mrs. 
Andrews at no charge, with the compli- 
ments of the author. 
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Nows of WSE Membors ... 


K. V. Glentzer 


The Illinois Engineering Council has 
elected K. V. Glentzer, (WSE) engi- 
neer for the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, as its president for the year 1950. 
He succeeds W. Wayne Wallace of 
the Portland Cement Association. The 
Council, composed of 15 of the leading 
engineering societies in Illinois, held its 
annual meeting recently in Peoria. This 
organization’s objective is to further the 
public welfare wherever technical and 
engineering knowledge and experience 
are involved, and to consider and act 
upon matters of common concern to the 
engineering and allied technical pro- 
fessions. One of its activities was to 


sponsor the Illinois Professional Engi- 
neering Act. 


The Council named at other officers, 
First Vice-President Alois W. Graf, pat- 
ent attorney; Second Vice-President 
George C. Laughlin, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company; Secretary-Treasurer R. 
A. Lonier, Illinois Division of High- 
ways. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are W. Wayne Wallace (WSE) ; 
R. R. Bartelsmeyer, Superintendent of 
Highways, St. Clair County; and John 
A. Harrington of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. 


* * * 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, WSE president, 
will address the Ohio Petroleum Market- 
ers Association, Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 9. His subject will be “Modern 
Motor Fuels.” 


From March 12 to March 23, Dr. 
Egloff will be in Mexico, where he will 
deliver lectures at the Monterey Insti- 
tute of Technology, Monterey, Mexico, 
and the Chemists and Chemical Engi- 
neers’ Society of Mexico, Mexico City. 
He will meet with the technical staff of 
Petroleos Mexicanos during his stay in 
Mexico City. 


Dr. Egloff will attend the American 
Chemical Society meeting at Houston, 
Texas, from March 26 to 30, and the 
Western Petroleum Refiners Association 
meeting at San Antonio, Texas, March 


27 to 29. 





CHICAGO 


PYRASTEEL 


Heat and corrosion 
resistant alloy castings 





STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


3720 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


Let our engineers assist in the design of your steel castings to assure you 
of a product that will give dependable service and performance at low cost. 


We maintain a well equipped and staffed metallurgical department and all 
castings are subject to rigid inspection prior to shipment. 


EVANSTEEL 


Shock and abrasion 
resistant alloy castings 
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CRERAR LIBRARY 
Notes and News 


In 1946 the Chicago Section American 
Chemical Society and the Chicago Chem- 
ists Club joined forces to sponsor the 
organization of the Chicago Chemical 
Library Foundation. The designated ob- 
jects of the foundation are “to raise 
funds for the purchase of publications 
of professional use to chemists, to select 
publications which are available for 
purchase, and which may be desirably 
added to the collections of The John Cre- 
rar Library and other libraries in the 
Chicago area, to purchase such publi- 
cations and to present the same as gifts 
to such libraries.” 


The first project completed by the 
foundation was a survey of periodicals 
abstracted by Chemical Abstracts which 
were not currently received by The John 
Crerar Library. A list was prepared of 
approximately 250 titles, a large pro- 
portion of which have since been ap- 
proved by the foundation for addition 
to Crerar’s current subscription list. 


The second project was to assist the 
Crerar Library in obtaining a complete 
collection of the war-time German chem- 
ical publications reproduced by Edwards 
Brothers of Ann Arbor, Michigan under 
license from the Office of Alien Proper- 
ty. Of the list of publications priced at 
approximately $5,000, the library had 
purchased in the original or reprint edi- 
tions approximately 80 per cent. The 
foundation assisted in making the cov- 
erage of this important research material 
complete. Copies of this list are avail- 
able from the library on request. 


A third project undertaken by the 
foundation was to underwrite the pur- 
chase for Crerar of all important current 
chemical books issued in continental Eu- 
rope. By the end of 1949 more than one 
hundred titles had been added to the 
library’s collections under this project. 


Still another project is directed toward 
completing files of important chemical 
journals in the Crerar Library. For ex- 
ample, the library’s sets of the principal 
chemical journals printed in Finland, 
Yugoslavia, and Spain have been com- 
pleted under this program. The foun- 
dation has made a generous appropria- 
tion for 1950 to carry the program for- 
ward. 
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WSE Women’s Council News | 


The Professional Women’s Council 
has added several members to its group 
since the last report on new members 


The Professional Women’s Council of 
WSE will meet Wednesday, March 8 
at 7 p.m. There will be a pre-meeting 
get-together dinner at 5:30 p.m. 

Chairman Mary Murphy will be in 
charge of the meeting and Margaret Fry 
Griesel (Mrs. A. L.), Professional Wo- 
men’s Council member will speak on 
“What You Don’t Know Will Hurt You,” 
a “brush up” on safety. There will be 
an election of officers at this meeting. 

Mrs. Griesel is a graduate in Mechani- 
cal Engineering from the University of 
Kentucky with several years of varied 
experience in safety work. 


in the “Midwest Engineer” but not 


enough for a Division. 

Any member of WSE is welcome at 
this meeting. Please tell any women 
engineers or architects with whom you 
may come in contact in your work about 
the Professional Women’s Council and 
WSE and what it can mean to them 
professionally. 

Get your prospect list out, members, 
and invite at least one new person to 
this meeting! 


N. T. I. To Give Soil Engineering Course 


The Civil Engineering Department of 
the Northwestern Technological Insti- 
tute will offer a second special non- 
credit course in Soil Mechanics and 
Foundation Engineering during the 
spring quarter on the Evanston campus. 
The course will be conducted by the 
“case method.” An actual problem of 
foundations on soft ground has been 
selected in which computations of 
stresses, settlements, slope stability, and 
bearing capacity are pertinent. The 
students will be given necessary plans, 
boring records, and laboratory test data. 
After a brief introduction on the method 
of approach, sample computations of 
each type will be carried out in detail in 
class, and will be followed by a discus- 
sion of the reliability and limitations of 
the computed results. All students will 
be expected to maintain classroom notes 
and computations in acceptable form 


and to carry out certain similar analyses 
outside of the class. Laboratory exer- 
cises will demonstrate the methods by 
which the laboratory test data were ob- 
tained. 

Time: 7 p.m. Thursdays, March 30— 
June 1. Laboratory period to 
be arranged. 

Professors P. C. Rutledge, J. 
O. Osterberg, H. P. Hall. 

$20 plus a small fee for sup- 
plies. (Veterans having Cer- 
tificates of Eligibility may have 
their tuition paid by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. ) 

Last day for receiving applications 
will be March 22, 1950. 

For application blanks write to: Pro- 
fessor J. O. Osterberg, Department of 
Civil Engineering, Technological Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Staff: 


Fee: 





Industrial 
Commercial 


Chicago Phone 
LA 1-7884 





Robert G. Regan Co. 
General Contractors 
Chicago — Joliet, Illinois 


Institutional 
Alterations—Additions 


Joliet Phone 
5221 
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Council Studying Structural Columns 
Reviews Projects, Elects Officers 


The Column Research Council of the 
Engineering Foundation reviewed its 
year’s work, and announced its new 
officers at the annual meeting in New 
York recently. WSE is one of the thirty 
participating organizations. 

L. E. Grinter (WSE), Researcn Pro- 
fessor at Illinois Institute of Technolo- 
gy, has been appointed to the Committee 
on Research. L. T. Wyly (WSE), Pro- 
fessor of Structural Engineering and 
head of the Structural Engineering De- 
partment at Purdue University, directs 
the Council-sponsored resear¢gh project 
at Purdue. Frank A. Randall (WSE), 
partner, Frank A. Randall and Sons, is 
also a member of the Council. 


Among the projects sponsored by the 
Council during 1949 was a Cornell Uni- 
versity project on buckling of rigid joint 
structures, Pennsylvania State College 
project on columns as parts of trusses 
and frames, Purdue University work on 
initial eccentricities, Stanford University 
study on perforated cover plates and 
torsional stability. 


Projects recommended for the coming 
year include one on local instability of 
built-up structures, to be studied at lowa 
State College; development of numerical 
and approximate methods of analysis 
for compression members having vary- 
ing section or varying properties, at the 
University of Illinois; lateral buckling 
of beams, University of Washington; 
interaction formula for combined bend- 
ing moment and axial stress, Brown 
University. A one-year extension of the 
Purdue University project was also rec- 
ommended. 


The projects at Brown and Washing- 
ton will proceed in the very near future, 
with the stipulation that as much help 
as possible be obtained through respec- 
tive state highway departments. The 
other projects will proceed as funds are 
available, with partial financing to be 
attempted through state highway de- 
partments. 


The Column Research Council’s re- 
search program is organized under sub- 
committees on the following subjects: 
mechanical properties of materials, ini- 
tial eccentricities of compression ele- 
ments, local buckling of compression ele- 
ments, columns in structural frames, tor- 
sional instability of structural members, 
stability of laterally unsupported bridge 
chords. 





Tableware made from plastics has 
practical advantages that should assure 
it a bright future, according to Herbert 
B. Gausebeck, assistant chairman of 
chemistry and chemical engineering at 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 


Plastic cups, saucers, dishes, and other 
dinnerware are stronger and lighter than 
their china or earthenware counterparts, 
Gausebeck pointed out. They also hold 
heat better and can be handled without 
noise. Restaurant owners and the plas- 
tics industry developed the tableware to 
reduce breakage costs. 





111 West Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 





JACKSON ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Telephone 
CE ntral 6—0566 











GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Joseph J. Duffy Co. 


4994 Elston Avenue 


Chicago 30, Illinois 


COMPLETE SERVICES 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 
WATER FILTRATION UNITS 
HEAVY CONCRETE 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 


Telephone SPring 7-6700 


Established 1922 
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Titus G. LeClair Nominated 
For AIEE Presidency 


Titus G. LeClair, assistant chief elec- 
trical engineer of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, has been nominated 
for the presidency of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers for the 
1950-51 term. His nomination was an- 
nounced at the Winter Meeting of the 
AIEE held in New York City. 


Mr. LeClair was born in Superior, 
Wisconsin, and received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Electrical Engineering 
from the University of Idaho in 1921. 
He began his career in the Common- 
wealth Edison Company in 1923, and 
held various engineering positions up to 
the time of his appointment as assistant 
chief electrical engineer in 1948. 


His outstanding engineering work has 
included the invention of various elec- 
trical devices used in the utility industry, 
presentation of papers before technical 
societies, and publication of many pa- 
pers in the technical press. 


Mr. LeClair first became active in 
AIEE work in 1924. He served as 
chairman of the Chicago Section from 
1929 to 1930. Nationally, he has served 
on many committees since 1931 and has 
been chairman of four of these commit- 
tees. He was a director from 1941 to 





Titus G. LeClair 


1945 and a vice-president from 1946 
to 1948. 

In local engineering circles, Mr. Le- 
Clair has served as president of the 
Western Society of Engineers and of 
the Illinois Engineering Council. He is 
a member of several other engineering 
organizations, and the Union League 
Club of Chicago. 

Mr. LeClair, who lives at 515 N. 
Walker Road, Hinsdale, is active in 
church and civic affairs in the village. 








COPYWRIGHT 1949 
rosion—on old rusty metal to arrest rust. 

*L. K. R. will not blister, chip, peel or crack. Reduces fire hazard through its 
resistance to heat and fire. 


4938 IRVING PARK RD. 








*L. K. R. is a waterproofing and rust preven- 
tive chemical—not a paint— but may be brushed 
on, sprayed or dipped. 

*L.K.R. penetrates and seals all surfaces. 
*L.K.R. preserves wood structures—stops 
termites, dry rot, fungus. 

*L. K. R. protects, adds life to all type roots, 
new or old, on commercial, industrial structures 
and homes. 


*Use L.K.R. on new metal to prevent cor- 


Write for descriptive literature for use on roofs, metals, stacks, tanks, machinery, 
bridges and walls both wood and masonry. 


MATERIALS MARKETING CORP. 





SP ring 7-4970 


DeLeuw, Cather To Plan 


Two Subway Systems 


DeLeuw, Cather & Company, Consult- 
ing Engineers of Chicago, were awarded 
a contract by the Cleveland Transit 
Board on January 2 to prepare plans 
and to supervise construction of Cleve- 
land’s new $16 million rapid transit sys- 
tem. Financing has been arranged 
through a loan of $22 million from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The balance of the money will be used 
for new equipment, shops and other 
capital improvements. The RFC financ- 
ing was based on an earlier DeLeuw, 
Cather report on modernization of the 
entire system, and potential patronage 
of the rapid transit operation. 


The rapid transit facility will consist 
of a double track line along the rights- 
of-way of the Nickel Plate and New York 
Central railroads from Windemere Sta- 
tion on the east to 117th Street and 
Madison Avenue on the west, a distance 
of approximately twelve miles. Down- 
town delivery will be made at the Cleve- 
land Union Terminal which was built 
initially with provision for such rapid 
transit service. A new pedestrian tunnel 
will be built between the Union Terminal 


Building and the Public Square. 


The firm has also been authorized to 
draw preliminary plans for a Market 
Street subway in San Francisco. Ac- 
cording to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the firm recently completed a long-range 
plan for a system of freeways and ex- 
pressways in San Francisco, which in- 
cluded recommendations for the subway. 


The preliminary plans to be drawn up 
will include advice on type of construc- 
tion, alignment, equipment and building 
and development costs. 








Marquette Electric 
Switchboard Co. 


311 N. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 6, Ii. 


W. F. Schaller (WSE), President 
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Three To Compete April 4 
For Charles Ellet Award 


Three Junior members of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers will take part 
in the Charles Ellet Award competition 
for 1950, the Junior Division has an- 
nounced. 

The participants will present their 
papers at a special meeting of the So- 
ciety which will be held Tuesday, April 
4, 1950, in the WSE Auditorium. 

Richard D. Harza, Harza Engineer- 
ing Company, will speak on “Water 
Working for Man.” 

Donald R. Klusman, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, will speak on “Mechan- 
ical Accounting for Metropolitan Tele- 
phone Calls.” 

John P. Gnaedinger, Soil Testing 
Services, Inc., will discuss “Building 
Settlements and Bearing Capacities.” 

The Charles Ellet papers present a 
lay-treatment of a semi-technical subject. 
There is no restriction on subject, but 
the men are judged by a five-man award 
committee giving equal weight to each 
of the following points: 

1. Timeliness of the subject. 

2. Engineering application of the 

subject. 

3. Knowledge of the subject. 

4. Preparation of the paper. 

5. Presentation of the paper. 

The winner will be formally presented 
with the Charles Ellet Award at the an- 
nual WSE dinner meeting, May 29, 
1950. 


Established in 1929 by a gift from a 
Junior member, E. C. Schuman, the 
award is symbolized by a silver loving 
cup with each recipient’s name and alma 
mater engraved thereon. This is dis- 
played in the WSE headquarters. In ad- 
dition, the winner receives $25.00 and 
an engraved Certificate of Award. 








THE 


HAINES 
COMPANY 
Ventilation & 

Air Conditioning Contractors 

Sheet Metal Fabricators 
— Welding — 


1931 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
SE eley 3—2765 
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Your 3Ist Birthday Is Important! 


Will you have time to prepare a tech- 
nical paper of especial merit which will 
be accepted by the Publication Commit- 
tee of the Western Society of Engineers 
before your 3lst birthday? Then con- 
sider entering into competition for the 
Alfred Noble Prize, an award from the 
income of a fund established by engi- 
neers in honor of the late Alfred Noble. 
While young members of four other 
engineering societies are eligible for the 
award, we of the Western Society of 
Engineers should be represented annual- 
ly because Mr. Noble was at one time 
president of our Society. Why not re- 
solve to prepare a paper for competition 
in 1950? But you have no time to spare 
as it must be accepted before June 1. 

The award is made to any member of 
WSE and the four Founder Societies, 
for a technical paper of exceptional 
merit accepted by the Publication Com- 


mittee of any of the five sponsoring 
societies for publication in one of its 
technical publications. 

Each paper forwarded to the Joint 
Prize Committee must contain a brief 
synopsis; a statement of the paper’s 
purposes, and a concise statement of its 
conclusions—unless this information ap- 
pears in the paper itself. Papers by joint 
authors are not acceptable. 

The amount of the prize, which is a 
cash award, and the contribution, if any, 
for payment of transportation expenses 
to and from the meeting at which the 
prize is awarded, are set by the Board 
of Directors of the ASCE, which ad- 
ministers the fund. The prize is accom- 
panied by a certificate of award. 

The recipient of the prize is selected 
by a committee of five, one from each 
of the participating societies. 


* * * 


Hold Weekly Seminars on Building Code 


A series of weekly seminar meetings 
on Chicago’s new building code is being 
sponsored by the Chicago chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, The Western 
Society of Engineers, Building Construc- 
tion‘Employers Association of Chicago, 
in cooperation with the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, and the 
building department of the City of Chi- 
cago. 

The seminars will be held on Wednes- 
days. 

Meetings began February 15, and will 
continue until a complete analysis of the 
new code has been presented. 

No charge will be made for these meet- 
ings. No reservation for the discussions 
will be necessary. No meals will be 
served at the discussions. However, the 
dining room service of the Western So- 
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175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, And All Large Cities 


ciety of Engineers will be available, both 
before and after the meeting, to those 
who make reservations in advance with 
the Western Society of Engineers, RAn- 
dolph 6-1736. A limited supply of cop- 
ies of the new code has been obtained 
for persons attending these sessions. 





Printed copies of the fourth edition 
of the Commercial Standard for Struc- 
tural Fiber Insulating Board, CS42-49, 
are now available, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Commodity Stand- 
ards Division of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 


Copies of the revised standard are for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents each. 





Wanted: Mechanical Engineer 


Preferably a graduate of an A-1 engi- 
neering school. Must have had experience 
sufficient to be able to design, develop and 
test preparatory to manufacture, gas pres- 
sure control equipment in the nature of 
pressure regulators, pneumatically actuated 
selective control valves, excess flow valves, 
etc. This equipment is used for all types 
of fuel gases of high and low pressures 
such as are used in ¢ cial pr 
and for domestic applications. Write Box 
M, Midwest Engineer. 
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Electrical Engineering 
Section To Elect 


The Nominating Committee of the 
Electrical Engineering Section has nomi- 
nated the following two Corporate Mem- 
bers as the regular ticket for Directors 
of the Section, for a term of three years 
beginning June 1, 1950: 


John F. Humiston, Supervisor of Main- 
tenance Engineering, South Works, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 3426 E. 
89th St. 


Paul R. Lallier, Electrical Engineer, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 212 
W. Washington St. 


Other Corporate Members may be 
nominated by petition signed by ten 
Corporate Members of the Society, pro- 
vided acceptance of these nominees has 
been secured in writing. 


The Directors will be elected at a 
meeting of the Section, March 6. 
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Governor Calls State Housing Leaders 
To Meet in Chicago March 13 


The Illinois State Housing Board 
has issued a call to its 600 housing 
commissioners throughout the state who 
serve without compensation to join in a 
day-long public conference aimed at 
sparking an intensive home building 
and slum clearance program for Illinois 
during 1950. 

Leaders in the field of private hous- 
ing industry, and the general public, are 
invited to attend the session, which will 
be held Monday, March 13, at the Ste- 
vens Hotel in Chicago. 


Governor Stevenson today issued a 
proclamation designating that day as 
“Illinois Housing Day.” 

The proclamation urges coordination 
of efforts of all local housing authori- 
ties, public officials, private industry, 
and civic-minded citizens in a program 
for housing throughout the state. 

“We must find a way to achieve the 
highest possible standards of homes 
and housing for all our people in the 
American tradition,” the proclamation 
states. 


One of the primary purposes of the 
March 13 gathering, the first meeting of 
its kind ever held in Illinois, is to ac- 
quaint public officials, builders, realtors 
and public-spirited citizens in every 
community in Illinois on how they can 
use the recently enacted Federal legisla- 
tion for expansion of home building and 
development. 

Several Federal housing officials from 
Washington will be here for the dis- 
cussions. They include Raymond M. 
Foley, Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator; John Taylor Egan, com- 
missioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and Nathaniel S. Keith, 


director of Slum Clearance and Rede- 
velopment. 

Governor Stevenson, Mayor Kennelly, 
and Administrator Foley will be among 
the principal speakers at a banquet to 
be held at the Stevens Hotel on the 
evening of March 13. 

Leaders in the field of private hous- 
ing industry will head workshops during 
the day’s session on land planning, 
economy home building and various 
other subjects. 

The text of the governor’s housing 
day proclamation follows: “Adequate 
and suitable housing for our people 
ranks among the foremost of the many 
critical and distressing problems we 
face today. 

“Countless families are compelled to 
live under conditions that breed disease, 
crime and ultimate destruction of dig- 
nity and self respect. 

“These appalling conditions demoral- 
ize the individual, the family unit and 
the community, and imperil our entire 
social structure. 

“We must find a way to achieve the 
highest possible housing standards for 
all our people in the American tradi- 
tion. Public-spirited citizens from all 
communities in our state, working to- 
gether, can greatly expedite the expan- 
sion of home building and slum clear- 
ance so vitally needed. 

“Now, therefore, I, Adlai E. Steven- 
son, Governor of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby proclaim Monday, March 13, 
1950, as Illinois Housing Day through- 
out the state. And I urge that all Illi- 
nois housing officials and civic-minded 
citizens combine their efforts to speed 
up home building and slum clearance 
throughout the state.” 
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Airports for the 
Chicago Area 


(Continued on Page 14) 


while. remaining in one location. Pass- 
engers will be loaded on the airplane 
simultaneously. $2,000,000 has been ex- 
pended to date. The present O’Hare 
Field with its existing runways, is being 
used by a large freight concern, as well 
as by the National Guard, Air Force Re- 
serve, and private fliers. 

Continuous construction at O’Hare is 
important to the nation, state and city, 
and funds have been appropriated by 
them on a two-way split by the state and 
city, with the remaining 50% from the 
Federal government. Burke noted that 
funds appropriated to date were approx- 
imately $13,000,000; roughly $7,000,- 
000 for land acquisition and railroad 
relocations, and $6,000,000 for central 
terminal area construction. Heist 
stressed the point that the larger air- 
ports, costing over $11,000,000, will 
have more attention, as evidenced by re- 
cent changes in the Federal Airport Act. 
The formula has been revised so that the 
larger projects, which now receive a 
50% diminishing Federal participation, 
will be on a straight 50-50 basis. 

Work is scheduled to begin in 1950, 
comprising a terminal building with two 
“fingers,” adjacent apron and two new 
runways, which Burke said, in operation 
with the four existing runways, will pro- 
vide the facilities for commercial airline 
passenger service. When this work is 
completed in 1953, at an estimated cost 
of $33,000,000, O’Hare Field will be a 
“voing” airport for the first time, fully 
able to take over the responsibilities of 
Midway Field, when increasing commer- 
cial air travel makes it necessary. Bora- 
tynski added that, naturally, the most 
advanced types of aids to air navigation 
will be installed. 


Like to Wrute? 


Then Enter the New Cash Award Contest 
Being Sponsored by Western Society of Engineers 


Cash awards will be given for the best 
papers on subjects related to any phase 
of engineering. Three awards, totaling 
$500 will be given. First prize will be 
$250, Second $150, and Third $100. 
Members of any grade may compete for 
the prizes. 


Notice of intent to enter the competi- 
tion should be sent immediately to J. 
Earl Harrington, Executive Secretary of 
the Western Society of Engineers. Pa- 
pers must be submitted to the Awards 
Committee not later than May 1. A 
short synopsis of 100 to 300 words 
should be included. 


The prizes will be presented at the 
Annual Spring Dinner to be held May 
29, 1950. 


General Educational 


Classes Start 


The philosophy and public speaking 
classes sponsored by the General Edu- 
cational Committee of the Four Founder 
Societies and the Western Society of 
Engineers, opened February 9 and Feb- 
ruary 15, with an excellent response. 


Thirty engineers are enrolled in the 
philosophy course, which was closed at 
that number in order to keep it small 
enough for seminar-type classes. The 
public speaking course has 21 engineers 
enrolled. 


Unfortunately, the economics course 
was cancelled because of a lack of en- 
rollment. It will be given in the fall if 
there is sufficient advance interest. 
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Papers will be judged on originality, 
editorial merit, value to engineering 
and timeliness of subject matter. 


The papers need not, be strictly tech- 
nical in nature. Clear, concise and in- 
teresting coverage, rather than complex 
formulae and derivations, is desired. 
Charts, diagrams, and other visual aids 
should be used where applicable. Three 
copies of all papers and _ illustrations 
must be furnished. 


All manuscripts, drawings, and exhib- 
its become the property of the Western 
Society of Engineers, and cannot be re- 
turned. Rights for possible publication 
are reserved by Midwest Engineer. 


If papers of sufficient merit should 
not be submitted, the Awards Committee 
reserves the right to award less than 
three prizes, or postpone the competi- 
tion. 
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Road Builders’ Association 
To Convene March 6 


More than 1500 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the 47th annual meet- 
ing of American Road Builders’ Associ- 
ation March 6-9 at Netherland Plaza Ho- 
tel in Cincinnati, Charles M. Upham, en- 
gineer-director of the nation’s oldest 
good roads organization announced to- 
day. 

Top Federal, state and local highway 
administrators will hold the spotlight at 
the four-day meeting, which traditional- 
ly symbolizes start of another season of 
highway construction. During 1950, the 
highway industry is expected to put in 
place a record-breaking dollar volume 
in highway construction, topping even 
the 1949 record figure of $1.7 billion. 
Fortune magazine has estimated that at 
the end of the 1949 construction season, 
America’s highways were adequate to 
what the nation needed 16 years ago, 
when there were 20 million fewer cars 
on the highway than there are today. 

A heavy schedule of technical sessions 
will cover a wide variety of subjects 
such as soils, highway terminals, con- 
struction equipment, pavement design, 
highway maintenance, access highways 
to serve airports, education for highway 
engineering, and growing use of two-way 
radio in highway work. 


Announce Welding Conference’ 


The welding engineering department 
at Ohio State University has announced 
completion of the program for the 11th 
meeting of the Ohio State Welding En- 


gineering Conference. 


Some 300 engineers, designers and 
production supervisors from Ohio and 
neighboring states are expected to at- 
tend the campus meeting Friday and 
Saturday, April 14 and 15. This year’s 
conference them is “Economy in Design 
and Protection.” 


First day of the program will be de- 
voted to papers on design for welding, 
with economy in design the keynote. 
W. R. Plummer of the Progressive Wel- 
der Company, Detroit, will present a 
paper “Design for Resistance Welding,” 
and William J. Phillips, director of the 
product development department, Steel 
Founders’ Society, Cleveland, will speak 
on “The Design of High-Quality, Low- 
Cost Parts for Industry.” A. T. Waide- 
lich, vice president and manager of the 
research division, The Austin Company, 
Cleveland, will talk on the “Analysis of 
an 80-Foot H-Section Welded Truss.” 


On Friday evening, April 14, the 


Columbus Section of the American 


Welding Society will be the host for a 
dinner meeting of the conference at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel. The featured speaker 
will be Dr. Finn Jonassen, technical di- 
rector of the committee on ship steel of 
the National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Jonassen will present 
a paper outlining the more recent ad- 
vancements of welding research and 
point out the industrial applications pos- 
sible from these recent gains in basic 
information. 

Second day of the program is centered 
on production methods. E. C. Brekel- 
baum, executive chief engineer, Har- 
nischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, will 
speak on “Co-ordination of Engineering 
and Production in the Manufacture of 
Welded Products,” and Arthur B. Tes- 
men, development engineer, North 
American Phillips Company, New York, 
will present a paper on the use of con- 
tact electrodes. G. C. Kiefer, associate 
director of research, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Brackenridge, Pa., 
will present a paper, “Welding of Stain- 
less Steels,” and Lew Gilbert, editor of 
Industry and Welding, will deliver a 
paper titled “Maintenance Welding.” 
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Problems Requiring 


Society Cooperation 
(Continued from Page 9) 


profession. The matter of public recog- 
nition, however, is one in which engi- 
neering societies can do much more. 


Course work alone will never endow 
the engineer with a spirit of professional 
consciousness. This spirit can best be 
brought about through the influence of 
experienced members of the profession. 
It is through contact with them, that 
younger engineers will comprehend 
their position in society and its respon- 
sibilities. In fostering professional con- 
sciousness the engineering society per- 
forms one of its more important func- 
tions. If each society does its utmost 
to inspire in its individual members a 
truly professional attitude, the combined 
efforts of the various societies to raise 
the profession of engineering in the 
eyes of the public will be a much simpler 
task. 


One way in which the engineer’s value 
to society can be demonstrated is by con- 
structive participation in civic affairs. 
Engineering societies can work together 
in an effort to get opportunities for their 
members to serve in this capacity. En- 
gineers are often thought of as unin- 
formed and apathetic toward community 
affairs. Most of them, however, are 
quite willing to serve if approached. In 
general, they are not aggressive and it is, 
therefore, the duty of engineering soci- 
eties to provide the initiative. 


When any problems of city, state or 
nation require the help of the engineers, 
the societies should make a joint effort 
to insure representation by qualified men 
of their profession. Once the wisdom 
of utilizing the talents of engineers be- 
comes apparent, they will be sought 
after. The Western Society has been 
effective in bringing about such recog- 
nition of its membership. As an engi- 
neering society of recognized high 
standing, Western is frequently asked to 
furnish members for committees of the 
city and state on public engineering 
problems. For example, a number of 
Western Society members are on the 
City Planning Commission. Members 
are also working on the Calumet-Sag 
navigation project which is laying plans 
to make the Calumet river more naviga- 
ble. The Western Society’s Civic com- 
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mittee keeps in constant touch with civic 
affairs relevent to engineering. Exam- 
ples of matters studied by the various 
sub-committees are civil service opera- 
tion, registration laws, smoke abatement, 
sanitation, building codes, and traffic 
problems. They are deeply concerned 
with all engineering problems which af- 
fect the health, operation and beauty 
of the City. Similar activity by engi- 
neering societies on a national scale 
would do much to relieve the engineer 
of his “ivory tower” reputation. 

A further reason for cooperation be- 
tween engineering societies is that each 
can learn from the others. One society 
may be particularly successful in main- 
taining a high average of technical com- 
petence among its members. Another 
may have developed a highly effective 
public relations program. Most engi- 
neering societies are in a constant state 
of worry over where the money will come 
from to carry out new and worthwhile 
programs. Perhaps they can learn a 
great deal from the societies which have 
more ample funds at their disposal. 
Both in carrying out individual society 
operations and in solving problems 
jointly, all societies can benefit by an 
exchange of experiences. 

The Engineering profession as a 
whole can also profit from a study of the 
history of other professions such as the 
medical. As advised by Mason I. Low- 
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ance, M.D., in a recent address before 
the Georgia Society of Professional En- 
gineers, “In the Engineering profession, 
it behooves you to profit by our experi- 
ences. You are doing a wonderful job; 
the public should know it. . . .” —which 
is not the case at present. 

In recent years, the engineering pro- 
fession has become increasingly aware 
of its need for greater public apprecia- 
tion. It has taken many forward steps 
but a long road still remains ahead. The 
problem is not so easy for engineers as 
it has been for lawyers and doctors who 
have much more direct individual con- 
tact with the public. We of the engi- 
neering profession have an even greater 
stake in our professional societies which 
must carry the burden in attaining due 
recognition for engineers. 





Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago, 
has announced the formation of Taylor 
Forge & Pipe Works of Canada, Ltd. 
This new subsidiary will be located at 
Hamilton, Ontario, and will augment the 
productive capacity of the company 
which now has plants at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Carnegie, Pennsylvania and Fon- 
tana, California. The new facilities at 
Hamilton will permit the company to 
participate actively in the Canadian mar- 
ket for the products of its manufacture. 
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Simplify Computing Return on Capital 


A new method of computing potential 
return on capital invested by metalwork- 
ing manufacturers in new machine tools 
has been devised by the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, Cleve- 
land. 

Presented in the form of a booklet en- 
titled “Computing Return on Invested 
Capital, A Study in Machine Tool Arith- 
metic,” the method carries shop compu- 
tations of annual savings effected by a 
new machine tool on through the addi- 
tional computations dealing with depre- 
ciation and Federal income taxes, in 
order to arrive at estimated net return 


over a ten-year period, the probable 
profitable life of the new machine. 


“This method for the first time com- 
bines ‘shop arithmetic’ with ‘upstairs 
arithmetic’ in such a way as to provide 
a quick answer to financial men trained 
to thinking in terms of dollars instead of 
machines,” says David Ayr, president of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association and President and general 
manager of The Hendey Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington, Connecticut. “It en- 
ables the shop superintendent to trans- 
late potential increased productivity into 
potential yield on invested capital.” 
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Power Conference 


To Begin April 5 


The twelfth annual three-day Midwest 
Power Conference will be held April 5, 
6, and 7 at the Sherman Hotel in Chi- 
cago with a theme of “Economy in Pow- 
er,” according to R. A. Budenholzer, 
professor of mechanical engineering at 
Illinois Institute of Technology and di- 
rector of the conference. 


Twenty-six sessions, including three 
luncheons and the annual All-Engineers 
dinner, are scheduled for the program, 
Budenholzer said. 


More than 50 papers will be pre- 
sented by leading authorities in prac- 
tically every phase of the power indus- 
try. Seminars will be held on such sub- 
jects as steam generation equipment, 
electrical equipment, feedwater treat- 
ment, fuels, system planning and design, 
power system operation, rural electrifi- 
cation, cooperation between electric 
companies and cooperatives. 


Other sessions will concern central 
station plants, small power plants, in- 
dustrial applications of electrical energy, 
electronics application, power plant de- 
sign and construction, atmospheric pol- 
lution, diesel engine maintenance, heat- 
ing and air conditioning, gas turbine 
locomotives, relay testing. 


Among the WSE members taking part 
will be H. J. McCreary, J. T. Rettaliata, 
and E. L. Michelson. 


The conference is sponsored by Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology with the 
cooperation of nine other Midwestern 
universities and nine local and nationai 
engineering societies, including the 
Western Society of Engineers. 


Luncheon on Friday, April 7, will be 
a joint luncheon with WSE. 
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Harry L. Linsky; Design Director, Consultant, 
Ralph H. Burke Co., 20 N. Wacker Dr. 


Robert R. Sale, Production Manager, Coe Lab., Inc., 
6033 Wentworth Ave. 


Arthur R. Slate, Sr., Chief Draftsman, Zephyr 
Laundry Machine Co., 153 W. Huron St. 


C. B. Dushane, Jr., Manager, Midwest Division, 
American Meter Co., Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 


James T. Pruet, Sales Engineer, American Meter 


Co., Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 


Raymond B. Wilmarth, Assist. Manager, Midwest 
Division, American Meter Co., Inc., 122 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. 

John G. Rehder, Specification Writer, Holabird & 
Root & Burgee, 180 N. Wabash Ave. 


Antonio R. Sarabia, Associate, Attorney at Law, 
Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 1 N. LaSalle St. 


Austin B. Wilder, Manager, Chicago Laboratory, 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., 1025 S. Wabash Ave. 


Louis L. Santoro, Building Supt., Butler Brothers, 
426 W. Randolph St. 


Gordon C. Fowler (Rein.), Div. Manager, Com- 
mercial Sales, Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Box 278, Glencoe, IIl. 


E. F. Steuben, Sr. Engr. (Chief Estimator), Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, 343 S. Dearborn St. 


James L. Weeks, Mech. Engineer in Charge-Oper- 
ating Div., Bureau of Engr., City of Chicago, 811 
N. Michigan Ave. 

U. J. West, District Manager, Oxweld Railroad 
Service Co., 230 N. Michigan Ave. 


D. E. Wageck, Assist. Manager, Industrial Sales, 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 72 
W. Adams St. 


Donald E. Ostermeier, Engineer, Delta Engineering 


Co., 75 E. Wacker Dr. 


Leo T. Turner (Rein.), Dial Equipment Engineer, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 212 W. Washington St. 


James C. LaBelle, Assistant Engineer, City of Chi- 
cago, Bureau of Engineering, R-404, City Hall. 


Leonidas C. Marinakos, 6228 Ingleside Ave., at- 


tending Illinois Institute of Technology. 


John R. Amato, 6548 S. Justine St., attending Illi- 


nois Institute of Technology. 


John W. Kesinger, Cost & Office Engineer, Morri- 
son-Knudsen do Brazil S. A., Barra do Pirai, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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Patricia G. Lynch, Technical Writer, Automatic 
Electric Co., 1033 W. Van Buren St. 

Robert W. Thomas, Staff Engineer, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., 212 W. Washington St. 

F, Peter Robbins, Consulting Engr., Pres. & Dir., 
Materials Marketing Corp., 4938 Irving Park Blvd. 
Florence B. Anderson, Methods Engineer, Klein- 
schmidt Laboratories, Inc., Highland Park, III. 
Rolland H. Bradford, Manager, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., 209 S. LaSalle St. 

Eugene T. Lundeen, President, The Paltier Corp., 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


William W. Pomerhn, Gas Operating Engineer, 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 918 Uni- 
versity Pl., Evanston, Ill. 

Elvin C. Cummings, Exchange Plant Engineer, II- 
linois Bell Telephone Co., 212 W. Washington St. 


George E. Whitney, Supt. Construction & Mainte- 
nance Dept., Oxweld Railroad Service Co., 230 N. 
Michigan Ave. 


Richard C. Lofgren, Civil Engineer, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Coulee Dam, Wash. 

Jack A. Scanlan (Rein.), Consulting Engineer, 
2323 Pioneer Rd.,; Evanston, IIl. 

Alfred Scheer, Chief Electrical Engineer, Shaw, 
Metz & Dolio, 208 S. LaSalle St. 

Eugene A. Dubin, Structural Engineer, 105 W. 
Monroe St. 

James V. Fitzpatrick, Jr., 3154 S. Michigan Ave., 
attending Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Louis G. Halla, 2244 S. 56th Ave., Cicero, attend- 
ing University of Illinois. 

Harry A. Beste, Assistant Plant Engineer, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., 215 W. Randolph St. 

Harold F. Siebentritt, Proprietor & Contractor, 
Siebentritt Construction, 8735 S. Langley Ave. 
Glenn F. Blinzler, Chemical Engineer, Universal 
Oil Products, Riverside, IIl. 

Carl D. Wright, Sales Engineer, Pacific Flush Tank 
Co., 4241 Ravenswood Ave. 

John F. Donovan, 5918 W. Huron St., attending 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Lambert B. Neighbour, 7918 Vernon Ave., attend- 
ing Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Raymond A. Finch (Trsf.), Equipment Engineer, 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station. 


Richard A. Johnson, 7343 Luella Ave., attending 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 
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Heating Encyclopedia 

Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Fundamentals, 
by William H. Severns and Julian R. Fellows, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 666 pp. $6.50. 

This book so thoroughly covers the broad range of engi- 
neering subjects correlated with heating as to merit the 
term encyclopedia; it is intended to serve both as a text 
book for engineering and architectural students and as a 
guide for those professionally and commercially engaged 
in these respective fields. Heating and air conditioning 
methods are in a changing state of development which the 
authors have brought up to the recent publication date of 
this second edition. They have rearranged theoretical mat- 
ter and provided new illustrations of commercial practices. 

Included are specific data and design methods for panel 
or radiant heating, approximately 200 pages of new ma- 
terial covering this new type of heating, together with fur- 
nace and hot water heating, refrigeration, air purification, 
estimation of cooling loads, and air conditioning. Air filters 
and electrical dust precipitators presently in use are well 
described and illustrated. 

A careful study of this book indicated no important omis- 
sion, a simple presentation of subject matter, an excellent 
inclusion of typical problems with solutions, essential data 
covering heat losses and similar requisite design material 
and formulae, authentic commercial equipment illustration, 
and especially a satisfying presentation of recent develop- 
ments and practices. It should be of value to and satisfy 
the needs of those seeking training or information in these 


fields. E.B., WSE 


Eleetrie Cireuits 


Alternating-Current Circuit Theory by Myril B. Reed. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948, 603 pp. 

The Harper’s Electric Power Series is initiated with this 
text on electric circuit theory by Professor M. B. Reed. 
This series is to bring out texts on the various major fields 
of electrical engineering to enable the student to continue 
his studies in his field of specialization. 


Reviews of Technical Books 


Available at WSE Headquarters 





This particular volume is designed to serve as a back- 
ground for all the major fields of specialization. Some of 
the texts involved are developments of classroom trials. 
This particular text is the result of Professor Reed’s experi- 
ence at the University of Illinois. 

The subject matter carries thru the general theory into 
such divisions as transients, networks, filters and band-pass 
systems. While the book is primarily concerned with power 
circuits it covers basic work that would lead into the more 
special theory used in radio design. 

The book is well indexed and contains excellent photo- 
graphs of typical equipment. The style of writing is pleas- 
ing and the print and paper is better than many of the re- 
cent publications. 


J.A.S., WSE 


Dratting 


Technical Drawing, 3rd edition, by Frederick E. Giesecke, 
Alva Mitchell, and Henry Cecil Spencer. The MacMillan 
Company, New York, 1949. 851 pp. 

This book is intended for use as a classroom text and for 
reference. It is an exceptionally complete and detailed pres- 
entation on the subject. 

In the beginning there is an exhaustive treatment of the 
uses of instruments, lettering, projections, descriptive geom- 
etry, perspective, and sketching. Considerable space is 
given to the description of shop tools and processes, and 
field operations, as an aid to the draftsman in understanding 
the purposes and the uses to be made of the drawings. 

Chapters are devoted to dimensioning, fasteners, gearing 
and cams, piping and welding. Then the various classes of 
drafting are described, with copious examples of each. 
These include mechanical, structural, architectural, aero- 
nautical, topographic, and patent drawings, and graphs. 

There are over a thousand drawings, figures, and draw- 
ing problems, over half the page area being taken up by 
them. The drawings are unusually clear, and may be read 
without eyestrain. 

This book will be very useful to draftsmen. 


H.F.W., WSE 














WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
ENGINEERS 
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Mathematical Analysis 


Numerical Methods of Analysis in Engineering, a sympo- 
sium arranged and edited by L. E. Grinter, Published by 
The MacMillan Company, New York City in 1949. 207 pp. 


This publication resulted from a symposium held at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in honor of Hardy Cross 
on the 25th anniversary of the birth of the idea of moment 
distribution. 


It consists of ten chapters, the first of which is a reprint 
of the original paper by Hardy Cross on moment distribution 
in the ASCE Transactions, 1932. 


The other chapters were written by the eminent engi- 
neers and scientists L. E. Grinter (WSE), F. S. Shaw, R. 
V. Southwell, M. M. Frocht, L. M. K. Boulter, Myron Tri- 
bus, G. M. Dusinberre, Frank Baron, N. M. Newmark, and 
Thomas J. Higgins. : 

Some of the problems with which engineers and scientists 
are confronted, such as certain heating and torsion prob- 
lems, lead to two-dimensional linear partial differential 
equations of the boundary value type, for which no exact 
solutions are available. These chapters discuss and show 
how approximate numerical solutions may be obtained by 
methods of “successive corrections,” “relaxation,” “varia- 
tional methods,” and “finite difference procedures.” 


At the end of each chapter is given a complete bibliogra- 
phy of previous writings on the subjects treated. 


H.F.W., WSE 


Electrical Engineering 


Circuits and Machines in Electrical Engineering by John 
O. Kraehenbuehl and Max A. Faucett. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. New York, 1947. In two vols. 367 pp. and 370 pp. 
$4.25 per vol. 

Originally these two volumes were published in a single 
book. Revisions and enlargements necessitated the division 
into two volumes—one sub-titled Circuits, and one, Machines. 
They were written for electrical engineering students as 
well as for other engineering students and are the result of 
experience in presenting the subject matter at the University 
of Illinois. +I 

The volume on circuits is unusual in that the concepts of 
direct current and alternating current are combined. Thus 
the student is not handicapped by having to modify his 


point of view as he often must when shifting from chapters 
on direct current to chapters on alternating current. 


Stress has been placed on physical analysis rather than 
mathematical derivations, and the problems used are very 
practical. Factors which do not materially effect the final 
results are mentioned but are ignored in practical examples 
and calculations. 


Practice problems are included and excellent pictures 
and diagrams contribute to the usefulness of these volumes. 
The clarity in the presentation is, no doubt, the result of 
the authors’ experience in the classroom. 


J.A.S., WSE 


Railroad Advancement 


Railroads of Today, by S. Kip Farrington, Jr., Coward- 
McCann, New York, 1949. 306 pp. 


This is the latest of a series of books on modern rail- 
roading by the author who by wide travel and inquiry, 
coupled with story-telling ability, is able to write in a most 
intriguing manner. In recognition of merit these volumes 
are being presented to the W.S.E. library by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company. The many excellent photo- 
graphs of widely advertised trains in action serve as a 
challenge to other means of travel. 

Six railroads are thoroughly covered in this book, which 
have not been in Mr. Farrington’s other books. You actu- 
ally get a broader and more authentic picture of these great 
systems than if you had traveled over them personally. 
Both by exterior and interior views and by description you 
are made acquainted with the “Super-Chief,” the “Twentieth 
Century Limited,” the “Cincinnatian,” the “Empire Build- 
ers,” and many others. While passenger trains are given the 
prominence they deserve, cases of recent progress in freight 
train practices are described. One chapter is devoted to 
roller bearings for high speed freight service and you real- 
ize that such bearings are being used so as to represent 
standard practice for modern locomotives, passenger equip- 
ment and better freight cars. Sandwiched in with Diesel 
locomotive description is an account of the C & O’s steam 
turbine electric locomotive. Also described are brake de- 
velopment, coded track circuits, car retarders, bridges, 
piers and various improvement programs of the railroads. 


E.B., WSE 
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Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc. 


New York Chicago 


Detroit San Francisco 


84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill, STate 2—2748 


These items are from information furnished by the Engineering Societies Personnel Service, 
Inc., Chicago. This SERVICE, operated on a co-operative, non-profit basis, is sponsored by the 
Western Society of Engineers and the national societies of Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. Apply to ESPS, Chicago and the key number indicated. 


ENGINEERS AVAILABLE 


PRODUCTION MANAGER-PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT now ready to 
move up. Excellent background in me- 
tal working production, business ad- 
ministration, costs, budgets and _per- 
sonnel. Available as General Manager 
or Asst. General Manager. 214-W. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 37, B.S. 
M.E. Fifteen years’ power plant design 
and industrial processes. Presently in 
charge of planning and organizing 
complete projects, including surveys, 
economic studies, specifications, design 
and eng. super. Desire permanent ad- 
ministrative engineer connection. South, 
West or Midwest. 215-W. 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNER, B.S. CE, 
graduate work in advanced structures, 
corr. school in structures. Age 44. 14 
years’ exper. 5 years’ structural design 
and drafting on industrial structures. 
1 year field layout power plant construc- 
tion. 4 years’ highway surveys & draft- 
ing. 4 years’ field engr. topographic 
surveys, drainage & irrigation layout 
and irrigation studies. Structural de- 
signer. $5,000. East or South. 216-W. 

SENIOR RESEARCH ENGINEER, 
B.Sc. E.E. 36; thirteen years’ exp. de- 
velopment of electronic instrumentation 
for stress analysis and similar measure- 
ments. Desires responsible position in 
research or development. Salary ap- 
proximately $7,000 per year. Location: 
Chicago or vicinity. 217-W. 

MECH. Engr. Jr. 29; B.S. from I.1.T. 
21% years’ drafting exp. 34 years’ ma- 
chinist exp. desires junior mech, engr. 


position. Chicago. Salary min. $3,300. 
218-W. 

JUNIOR FIELD ENGINEER (Civil) 
28; two years’ exp. includes field layout 
of municiple paving projects, hydraulic 
and reinforced concrete design of gully 
control structures, checking, use of tran- 
sit and level, desires field (civil), mu- 
nicipal, or office (civil) engineering 
$3,000. Prefer Midwest location, but 
any acceptable. 219-W. 

PLANT & PROCESS ENGINEER 
College grad. 47 years; 22 years’ exp. on 
heavy chemical plants and power house; 
process; maintenance and construction 
work. Salary open. Locate anywhere. 
220-W. 

FIELD ENGINEER-EXPEDITOR, 
54 years night-Carnegie Tech. Age 
47; 27 years’ in steelmaking industry, 
design, detail, check, erection, field su- 
pervision. Can travel. $6,000 per year. 
Position wanted. Liaison Man. Coordi- 
nator. 212-W. 

MECH. ENGR. OR DRAFTSMAN, 
M.E. 30; Eight years’ shop, machine 
operators, setup man, assembler, stock 
chaser, expeditor, clerk, transmissions, 
torque convertors, truck parts, appren- 
tice machinist burners, thermostats, 
heaters, machine tools. Two years’ draft- 
ing, detailing, layout checking, estimat- 
ing, pipe, duct systems, fan equipment, 
baffle, hoppers, casing, air heaters, con- 
trol mechanism, tile settings on high 
pressure boilers. Any location $275- 


$350. Foreign $350-$450. 213-W. 





Positions Available 


Include postage to cover forwarding and re- 
turn of application. If placed in a position as 
a result of an Engineers Available or Positi 
Available advertisement, applicants agree to 
pay the established placement fee. These rates 
are available on request and are suWcient to 
maintain an effective non-profit personnel serv- 
ice. Prepared ENGINEERS AVAILABLE ad- 
vertisements limited to ce words, with typed 
resume attached may be submitted to ESPS 
Chicago by members of Western Society of 
Engineers at no charge. A weekly bulletin of 
positions open is available to subscribers. 
Apply ESPS Chicago. 


R-6237 STRUCTURAL DESIGNER- 
CHECKER, checking designs, details 
heavy struc. steel concrete in chemical 
plants (structures, tunnels, bins, con- 
veyor bridges, etc.) $6,000. Chicago. 
F-5798 (a) ELECTRONICS ENGI.- 
NEER, adv. deg. pref. 35; 8-10 years’ 
exp. indus. electronics research devel. 
of instrumentation. Will revise, re- 
model commercial equipment; provide 
for unusual instrumentation. Sal. Open. 
Chicago. 

R-6229 PLANT ENGINEER (Designer ) 
M.E. exp. machine shop supervision and 
equipment, des. knowl. punch presses, 
cold heating, machines, roll threaders, 
galvanizing, wire drawing and general 
shop equip. Design and supervise ma- 
chinery equip. program for mfgrs. 
$4,800-$7,200. Chicago. 

R-6245 SALES ENGINEER (metallur- 
gical) Met. Engr. under 30; exp. mfg. 
processes of steel (in mills or foundries) 
particularly steel production or quality 
control. Sales personality. Sale and 
use of raw materials to steel industry 
for a manufacturer. $350 plus. Car 
furnished. Travel 50%. Midwest. 
R-6247 DESIGNER (spec. writer) struc- 
tural, C.E. Min. 5 years’ exp. structural 
design, checking drawings, _ stresses, 
strains and some spec. writing. Occa- 
sional field trips in erecting stadiums, 
bleachers, grandstands, etc. $4,000- 
$5,500. Illinois. 








BATTEY & CHILDS 


ENGINEERS 
231 So. LaSalle St. ot Chicago 
BATTEY & KIPP INC. PAUL L. BATTEY 
1922-1937 LEONARD C. CHILDS 


Industrial Plants—Railroad Shops & Terminals 
Power Plants—Design & Supervision 
APPRAISALS 


ANALYSES REPORTS 








GRIFFENHAGEN 
& 


ASSOCIATES 
Established 1911 


CONSULTANTS IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Head Office in Chicago 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 








Charles B. Burdick Lovis R. Howson 
Donald H. Maxwell 


Alvord, Burdick & 
Howson 


ENGINEERS FOR 


Water Works, Water Purification, Flood Relief, 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Drainage, 
Appraisals, Power Generation 


20 N. Wacker Drive . Chicago 6 
Telephone: CE ntral 6—9147 
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250,000-GALLON HORTON ELEVATED TANK 


The Village of LaGrange Park, IIl., recently modern- 
ized its water distribution system by installing the 
250,000-gal. elevated steel tank shown at the left. A 
Horton welded steel tank has more than just graceful 
appearance to recommend it. Since its butt-welded 
joints are watertight, there is no leakage at the seams. 
All of its surfaces are smooth, there are no sharp cor- 
ners or crevices to collect dirt and invite corrosion. 
Maintenance is a simple matter, for regular painting 
will keep a Horton welded tank in good condition. 


From a service standpoint, this elevated tank pro- 
vides gravity water pressure and improves the service 
provided by the water system in several ways. It helps 
to maintain uniform pressure in the mains; reduces 
pumping costs; helps to meet peak loads, and usually 
lowers fire insurance rates on all property in the village. 


Horton welded steel tanks are built with ellipsoidal 
bottoms in standard capacities from 15,000 to 500,000 
gals. and with radial-cone bottoms in capacities from 
500,000 to 2,500,000 gals. Write our nearest office for 
complete information. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE &£ IRON COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Cleveland Houston New York Salt Lake City Seattle 
Birmingham Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia San Francisco Tulsa 


Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 














ARE YOU PLANNING A MEETING? 


W SE Has Space For Meetings, Conferences, 


Dinners—Day or Evening 











Attractive meeting rooms in the new Head- 
quarters of Western Society of Engineers 
may be obtained by professional, technical, 
and school organizations for meetings. Busi- 
ness organizations and advertising firms may 
also utilize the facilities for sales or display 
conferences. The large meeting room has a 
seating capacity of 200 persons. Comfort- 
able theatre-type chairs, public address sys- 
tem, blackboard and motion picture equip- 
ment are some of the conveniences offered. 


For information, contact: 


A smaller meeting room accommodating 
100 persons is also located adjacent to the 
large room. The two rooms may be used to- 
gether to afford a maximum seating capacity 
of 300 persons. 

The comfortable lounge, as well as the din- 
ing room accommodating 150, are open from 
11 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


84 East Randolph Street is convenient to 
Illinois Central, “L,” street car and bus trans- 
portation. There are adequate parking lots 
in the neighborhood. 


J. Earl Harrington, Executive Secretary, Western Society of Engineers, 
84. E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Phone: RA ndolph 6-1736. 














| a looking up a number in the telephone directory, 
shopping from a mail-order catalog, or reading some of 
the nation’s best-known magazines, is probably using a 
product of the Chicago area’s vast printing industry. 

One-sixth of all the nation’s commercial printing is 
done in Chicago. Approximately 836,000 tons of printed 
matter originate every year in this, the world’s greatest 
concentration of commercial printing establishments. 
There are 2,506 of them, including the world’s three larg- 
est plants, ranging in size from one-man shops to firms 
employing 5,600 workers. Last year the payroll of 60,000 
people employed here in the printing industry was 
$150,000,000. 

But, as with every industry, more important than the 
statistics are the conditions which create these statistics 
—the reasons why the printing industry located in this 
area—plus the reasons why its operations remain and are 


Chicago area’s leadership in the printing industry—ones 
which mean advantages for your business, too, 

Chief among them is the area’s central location, coupled 
with its unequalled diversified transportation facilities. 
Distribution to every part of the country, so essential to 
printing and publishing, is quick and economical, Raw 
materials and equipment, too, are readily available. The 
printing industry in Chicago and Northern Illinois enjoys 
additional advantages—a large skilled labor market and 
a growing stability in labor-management relations which 
assures continued dependability of production. ° 

For information concerning how your business can 
benefit from locating in the Chicago-Northern Illinois 
industrial area, write or telephone us, and we will be glad 
to prepare for you a confidential survey of the specific 
benefits your enterprise can enjoy here. We will give 
prompt attention to your requests for information. There 


so successful here. Numerous factors contribute to the is no charge for this service. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market’ 
Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e¢ 





